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The happy years 


The world in which Alberto Moravia (1907-1990) and Pier Paolo 
Pasolini (1922-1975) lived has long been a lost world. Gone is the 
enlightened bourgeoisie to which Moravia belonged as well as Pasolini's 
petty bourgeoisie, which lived in the myth of the underclass of the Roman 
suburbs. The concept of the writer-intellectual that they both cultivated is 
also gone. 

Despite their fraternal friendship, they didn't agree on anything: not on 
the Third World, on commitment, on communism, on neo-capitalism; not 
on 1968 and feminism, not on the United States, not on abortion and 
divorce and they had no common ideas on the Italian language, on cinema, 
even on football. Searching for a definition of their friendship, I came 
across a poem by Brunetto Latini, entitled True friendship, taken from his 
Favolello. It begins with a warning: «People are inviting | true friendship." 
What follows is a real vocabulary of male friendship. We go to the friend 
«who is older» and who «wants to be at all hours | leaves like a lion", to the 
one who loves "even on a pact", to the "coy friend", to the one "of fortune", 
to the one who "loves loyally", to the miser who "is like a juggler", to the 
friend " of glass" who "breaks and parts and everything", to the "iron" 
friend, to the "in fact" one who "if you do something worthy, | spreads it 
among the people | and your value doubles." Finally here is the friend "of 
words" who "serves as much as he wants; | and he has no stopping | if not 
like the wind." Are these definitions also suitable for our two giants? In 
reality, at the origins of great Italian poetry we find Dante's verse: "Guido, I 
would like you and Lapo and I..." Dante and Guido Cavalcanti also had no 
common ideas, even if their friendship was "true". The fraternal and loving 
friendship between artists continues to this day, sometimes tinged with 
homosexuality. 


Opposites, as we know, attract. Pier Paolo Pasolini was attracted to the 
elegant bourgeois novelist who wanted to be against the bourgeoisie, the 
father in reverse who used a clear and interpretive language, everything that 
he was not. Moravia, on the other hand, was electrified by the petty 
bourgeois vitality of a provincial who had arrived in Rome from Friuli. 
While Pasolini envied his lucidity, Moravia envied his poetry and the easy 
promiscuity of homosexuals. Moravia loved winners and Pasolini was one 
in his eyes. They were so different that they did not overshadow each other. 
Theirs was therefore a "true friendship", which did not necessarily concern 
thought and art. At the time of the Cold War they seemed like two literary 
powers, armed against each other. The ring was the cultural page of the 
newspapers, the paper which was undisputed at the time. They played who 
was smartest, no holds barred. Moravia confessed to Alain Elkann in Life 
of Moravia: «An idea is an idea and a sympathy is a sympathy. The ideas 
are general and can be discussed and explained. The sympathies are 
particular, indisputable, inexplicable." Referring to his love friendship with 
Ninetto Davoli, Pasolini wrote these lines: «I have an affection greater than 
any love [...] | All the experiences of love | they are in fact made mysterious 
by that affection | in which they are repeated identically". That affection 
also concerned his friendships: the one with Moravia first and foremost, but 
also the one with Elsa Morante, who had brought them together. 

The journeys made together with Elsa Morante, Dacia Maraini and 
Maria Callas traced the differences. On India, both wrote unforgettable, but 
opposite, books. Then came the raids in Africa, which inspired Moravia's 
books which are still considered his best and Pasolini's films considered 
aestheticising. And when Pasolini denounced the homologation of the 
underclass world that he had loved until he died, Moravia had to object here 
too. In his answers we can hear the desire to protect the extremism of his 
friend, who ultimately imagined a trial against the Christian Democrats and 
their leader Giulio Andreotti. In Impegno contravoglia (1980) I collected 
Moravian political writings, where many of the responses to the 
controversies with his friend are covered. 

There were different interpretations they gave, for example, about 
America. Pasolini's enthusiasm was not that of Moravia, who had gone to 
the United States since he was a young man behind the international 
success of Gli indifferenti. Even in the rhythms of their life and their sexual 


drive they were very different. Less at work. They were two workaholics, 
nineteenth-century in the effort of intellectual and creative work. They had 
in common an indifference towards drugs, both soft and hard, and towards 
psychotropic drugs. And I've never seen them light a cigarette. Moravia was 
a hygienist, Pasolini less so. 

Moravia's life, for example, was marked by the rhythms of the 
typewriter, which tired his back. He tapped the keys with his long, nervous 
fingers, as if he were hoeing. He woke up at six, sometimes at five, to write 
until eleven-noon, as a civil servant, as he revealed in interviews. He had a 
wardrobe full of ties and every morning he chose a different one. Then he 
received paper and television journalists from all over the world. Once I 
found him in his living room having a long interview under the spotlights of 
a Japanese television. After a frugal meal, in the afternoon, together with 
Dario Bellezza and myself, he saw a preview of films, which he then 
promptly reviewed in the column he kept in «L'Espresso». In the evening he 
was invited to the Roman living rooms, where his presence did not go 
unnoticed. The public figure sat on a sofa with a glass in hand, bored out of 
his mind, until the stroke of midnight. I remember an after dinner in which 
we were invited with Laura Betti to a meeting with one of the trendy 
nouveaux philosophes: Bernard-Henri Lévy. That narcissus showed up for 
the appointment around midnight. He just had time to point the finger at 
him, attacking I don't remember which position in the "poster", when 
Moravia abruptly turned on his heel and asked me to accompany him home. 

Between continuous travels in Europe and the rest of the world, favoring 
his beloved Africa, he immersed himself in sober baths on the flat beach of 
Sabaudia, where he had a small villa overlooking the Circeo. He spent 
hours digging holes in the sand looking for cockles, which he was fond of. 

Pasolini's life, however, was very different. He woke up late, having 
gone to bed, like the young gentleman from Parini, at dawn. He worked 
until lunchtime, then received journalists and on Sunday followed the 
inevitable football match with his friends. In the afternoon he left to go to 
Cinecitta or Tiburtina, for his cinema. He wore "beautiful provincial 
clothes, the latest fashion", as Elsa Morante wrote. Sometimes I met him 
after dinner at Moravia's house. He sat, mostly silent, with his ever-present 
dark glasses, waiting for midnight. He laughed without sound, at his friend's 
jokes. Rossana Rossanda once asked him if after The Story of Elsa Morante 


the Italian novel had taken off again. He replied a firm no. And they were 
the only two letters that he uttered, surprising guests like Panagulis and 
Oriana Fallaci, in great dress, who expected him to argue that no. Then he 
got up, said goodbye and disappeared. At midnight Moravia preferred to go 
to his bed, while Pasolini dragged young hustlers in the night, mostly 
soldiers from a nearby barracks, in the gardens in front of Termini station, 
as his cousin Nico Naldini reported in a poignant memoir entitled How not 
to defend oneself from memories. They didn't have the same judgment on 
Karl Marx, on Sigmund Freud, on Ezra Pound. Ferdinand Céline, on the 
other hand, was unbearable for both of them, while opinions on James 
Joyce and Marcel Proust were mixed. About Arthur Rimbaud and 
Guillaume Apollinaire they had common ideas. 

Even in interpreting the sexual impulse they were different. Alberto 
Moravia, in addition to the three women who accompanied him over the 
years - Elsa Morante, Dacia Maraini and Carmen Llera - had had several 
flirtations, but his never resembled Pasolini's obsessive sexual drive. His 
stories about frequenting Italian, Indian and African prostitutes, whom he 
paid to see naked and have their stories told, were comical. The Roman one 
was born like this, from the story of a prostitute he met in Piazza Barberini. 
Upon returning from African trips, often made to escape the boring 
Christmas holidays, she amusedly recounted having seen lines of boys in 
front of the door of her friend's hotel room. Some of them got into the 
wrong room and entered her room too: she said that she repelled them by 
whistling. 

Pasolini lived with his mother, loving her more than anything, as can 
also be seen from the various poems dedicated to her. She had always 
worried that bad encounters would happen to him on his nocturnal raids. He 
sometimes came home with a bloody shirt, especially in the last years of his 
life. Instead, in her novels Moravia had portrayed her bourgeois mother 
with a certain disaffection, despite the Sunday invitations to lunch which 
she rarely missed. 

Upon closer inspection, theirs resembled a curious father-son 
relationship. Moravia, however, was a defective father, like Antonio 
Gramsci, at the center of his Ashes. He had written about the inventor of 
Italian communism: «The scandal of contradicting myself, of being | with 
you and against you: with you in my heart | in the light, against you in the 


dark bowels." Instead, towards his powerful fathers he cultivated 
sadomasochistic impulses. 

The daily contrasts between the two artists are hidden and this book will 
try to reveal them. I was a spectator of many different moments of their 
lives, they were my chosen family. And if I may add, without wanting to 
surprise anyone, I lived them as if they were my divine Guermantes, the last 
fires of the twentieth century, a century still linked to the concept of the 
"classic of literature". 

You don't die as long as there is someone who remembers you, who 
preserves the memory of your life. In a university exam I took at Sapienza, 
Giacomo Debenedetti, the great critic, before dismissing me, asked me what 
I meant by art. I replied: «Art is memory». I earned praise for that response. 

I wrote two books on Alberto Moravia, first his biography, which I titled 
A Life Against Desire, then the Portrait of the Artist as an Old Man. On 
Pasolini, on the fortieth anniversary of his death, I published the memoir 
Pasolini boy for life. 

I know that digital natives, fortunately not all of them, prefer a literature 
that once would have been called consolatory and today mildly therapeutic, 
where, as in a song by Mina, one reads Words, words, all on the surface, 
avoiding depth; reassuring, politically correct. I am seventy-seven years old 
and I don't like to praise times gone by, but here I am forced, and I don't 
mind it, to remember when poetry was the salt of the earth. 

Marcel Proust wrote in Time Regained: 


The happy years are lost years, suffering is expected in order to work. The idea of 
preliminary suffering is inherent in the idea of work, we are afraid of every new work 
thinking of the pain we will first have to endure in order to conceive it. And, as soon as 
one understands that suffering is the best thing one can encounter in life, then one thinks 


without dismay, almost like a liberation, about death. 


I too feel that preliminary suffering when recalling the happy years. 


ae 
Damn Sunday 


It was a gloomy Sunday. I had gotten into the habit of getting up early 
since I taught literary subjects at the Salvo d'Acquisto middle school in 
Tolfa. It took me an hour and a half to reach it in my battered Fiat 
Cinquecento. And things didn't change when I started teaching French 
literature at the University of Salerno. I reached my studio in a villa at the 
top of the hill after four hours by train, which sometimes suffered 
monstrous delays, both on the way out and on the way back. From my 
balcony, while sipping coffee, I noticed black clouds descending from the 
Abruzzo mountains. 

At eight o'clock on November 2, 1975, forty-six years ago, the phone 
rang. There were no cell phones or Internet yet. I picked up the phone. It 
was Franco Cordelli who communicated to me in a brusque voice: «Tonight 
they killed Pier Paolo at the Idroscalo in Ostia». I wanted to know who had 
told him. Our mutual friend Daniele Del Giudice had heard the news on the 
radio. I reported it, heartfelt, to my wife. And immediately afterwards I 
phoned Moravia who arranged to meet me at his house. He told me that we 
would go to the Idroscalo in the Volkswagen of Glauco, Elio Pecora's 
friend. I said goodbye to my wife and at half past eight I parked on 
Lungotevere della Vittoria. On that tortuous journey, images of Pasolini in 
costume, dripping wet, on the Dar Ciriola boat on the Tiber, in front of 
Castel Sant'Angelo, surrounded by a crowd of young people, flowed 
through my memory. That was the first time I had seen him. Then the last 
one came to mind. We went up towards Trinita dei Monti with a small red 
armchair in the middle, purchased from an antique dealer in Via del 
Babuino, which was supposed to be used for Salo. The steps of the climb to 
San Sebastianello tired us and we stopped in an open space, where he 
announced to me that he now considered himself a posthumous author. He 
was expecting a surprise from me, which didn't arrive. Two days earlier he 


had been attacked on that very street and in broad daylight by two young 
men who had beaten him up, slammed him against a wall and beaten him 
with chains. He was afraid of meeting them again and when he saw me 
walking in Via del Babuino, in front of the antique shop where he had 
purchased the armchair, I must have seemed like his salvation, even if he 
never sought anyone's protection. 

When we got into the car Alberto told us that a seventeen-year-old 
hustler had killed him, stopped by the police while he was driving Pasolini's 
Alfa the wrong way on the Ostia-Rome. The commissioner himself had 
confirmed it to him. The telephone of Susanna Colussi, her elderly mother, 
was always busy; Enzo Siciliano was at Vertano, in his weekend farmhouse, 
and Dario Bellezza was stopped at Barletta station, waiting for the train that 
would take him back to Rome. But what time was he killed? Nothing was 
known about it yet. Moravia, who sat next to Glaucus, turned every now 
and then to see how I had taken it. I was speechless. "Courage!" she 
exclaimed. The whole trip he drummed his fingers on the dashboard. 
Pasolini had warned us for some time: the violence rising from the suburbs 
would soon reach the homes of his intellectual friends. 

At Magliana, after San Paolo, with an eye on the Biondo Tevere 
restaurant where Moravia, Elsa Morante, Sandro Penna and Pasolini had 
often dined, we took the sea route. A dark silence had fallen. I did nothing 
but watch out the window at the cars speeding dangerously along that street 
famous for fatal accidents. Suddenly following a thought of his, Moravia, in 
desperation, exclaimed: "But couldn't he have done like Visconti and 
brought the boys home?" We were in disbelief, shocked. Pasolini had a 
strong physique, he beat and let himself be beaten by hustlers. It was his 
way of getting excited. He certainly had reacted to avoid that death. And 
then how could a boy have crushed him with his car, which he wanted to 
steal? They were unanswered questions. At a certain point we took a side 
street and found ourselves in open countryside. We were lost. Glauco pulled 
up in front of a bar that appeared out of nowhere to ask for information on 
the Idroscalo. Two bad guys were sitting outside, wearing black leather 
jackets, guarding their Kawasakis. They must have been thirty years old. 
What were they doing in that desert at that hour and what did they have to 
check? After taking the directions from the bartender, Glauco got back into 
the car and immediately noticed, as he accelerated, that we were being 


followed by those two. From fear I went into fibrillation, sweating. I calmed 
down imagining that maybe they were sitting there, knowing what had 
happened that night, only to recognize some famous person heading to the 
crime scene. Were they perhaps following us because they had recognized 
Moravia? 

Alberto looked in the rearview mirror. Foreseeing the worst, he invited 
Glaucus to speed up. Perhaps they were Franco and Giuseppe Borsellino, 
the two brothers that Pino Pelosi, in one of his last self-styled revelations, 
would later name as present at the massacre of the great poet. Pelosi, 
however, had pointed out a Gilera with both brothers on the seat and a car 
from which other bad guys had come out who wanted to teach the 
communist and the homosexual a lesson. However, Pelosi's confession 
would have arrived, goodness of his, when the Borsellino brothers were 
now dead and could no longer harm him. He would also have revealed that 
in the small group of attackers there was one who, beating the poet with 
chains, would have called him: "Arruso!" Which, in Syracuse dialect, 
means fagot. 

Days later Moravia would have told the lawyer Nino Marazzita about 
those two on the Kawasaki, who would have tried to have me questioned by 
the magistrate on duty, but without success. 

That journey seemed to never end. Had we taken the right path or had 
we gotten lost again? Had the bartender led us astray? 

Now close to the Idroscalo, Moravia recited a proverb: «The cat goes so 
fast that it leaves its paw in it». He thus diffused the accumulated tension, 
like a child who wanted to avert the tragedy at all costs. That lard had 
obsessed him throughout their twenty-year friendship. I dreamily asked him 
if heterosexuals of the fascist era found homosexual friends funny, while at 
the same time considering them a little inferior. “Of course,” he replied, 
adding that homosexuals, for their part, often reported crimes to the fascist 
authorities, not accepting their own diversity. Wasn't this also and above all 
at the origin of the hatred towards Pier Paolo that festered over time? 
Moravia replied to me that the attitude towards gays had not actually 
changed. 

We finally arrived at the fenced clearing where we noticed numerous tire 
prints and shoes of different lengths. There was therefore not only Pasolini's 
car at the site of the massacre. Stones had been placed to mark the area 


where the disfigured body had been found. Beyond the fence there was a 
row of shacks. The people who had been photographed in front of Pier 
Paolo's body a few hours earlier had disappeared. A journalist from the 
«Corriere della Sera» immediately wanted to interview Alberto. If the 
wheel imprints testified to the presence of several cars, why in the 
newspapers and on television in the following days would only talk about 
Pier Paolo's, where an insole that was not his, a green sweater, splashes of 
blood and money under the mat? The adjustment of the set of that 
horrendous death, the misdirection, began immediately. It must have 
seemed, as it immediately seemed to all the commentators, a Pasolini-esque 
death. Whoever had planned it knew how things had gone, he knew the 
group, more than a dozen people, who would attack him and make his heart 
explode. A sacrifice that must have appeared tribal. 

I abandoned myself to a subtle melancholy, to a pain without medicine. 
The journalist who interviewed Moravia was Antonio Padellaro. He wrote 
in the «Corriere della Sera» that the exact spot where his body lay was a 
few square meters of sand, trampled by the comings and goings of the 
police and onlookers. That small space had already absorbed all the spilled 
blood. 


Pasolini was hit to death with one of these posts... It is a rudimentary football field: 
the goals were raised using old iron tubes, there is no sign on the ground that delimits 
the playing area. Pasolini's car must have stopped between the left door and some bags 
of rubbish. The eye wanders over the illegal huts, some of wood, others of tuff, all for 
rent, many without glass in the windows. The huts are inhabited only in the summer. 
Maria Teresa Lollobrigida, 46 years old, is the woman who discovered Pasolini's body 


at half past six. 


«I am a friend of his, I was very attached to him», Alberto confessed to 
the journalist, continuing to spin around due to his leg being shorter than 
the other and his nervousness skyrocketing. The desolation of that place had 
saddened him. In an article dated 20 November 1987 he recalled the 
episode of the Idroscalo, where a monument to Pier Paolo now stands, 
surrounded by a landfill. 


At some point, close to the fence, there was the small monument erected to the poet's 
memory, a chalky white cylinder, surmounted by a symbolic sculpture. A bouquet of 
withered flowers rested on the base; a very beautiful photograph of Pasolini was stuck 
on as best as possible, with a bit of glue... Who killed Pasolini? Today, we are probably 


forced to answer: Nothingness. 


We stayed for more than half an hour looking around, spying on the 
doors of those shacks as if we were to suddenly see the murderers appear. 
That Pasolini rented one of those shacks for his clandestine love affairs? 
There was also one of the leaders of the future Magliana gang in the photo 
that would appear in the newspapers some time later, together with a small 
group of onlookers, who came down from the shacks at dawn to look at the 
tortured body of the poet. 

On the evening of the assassination, before meeting seventeen-year-old 
Pino Pelosi under the trees in front of Termini, Pasolini had gone to dinner 
with Ninetto Davoli's family, wife and little son, in the Pommidoro 
restaurant in San Lorenzo. He had put Pino Pelosi in his Alfa, who 
according to Naldini - who frequented those places - Pier Paolo knew well, 
and had taken him to dinner at the Biondo Tevere. The manager would later 
say that Pasolini had not touched the food, inviting the boy to eat, like a 
caring mother. Already in Ragazzi di vita the author treated his characters 
with a special mothering. In a later version, the restaurateur spoke of a 
blond boy. Blonde was Johnny Lo Zingaro, the Mastini, a friend of Pelosi 
who the month following the murder allegedly shot an Atac employee in 
the head. Pelosi arrived at the Idroscalo by car with Pasolini, followed by 
another blue Alfa driven perhaps by Antonio Pinna with Johnny Lo Zingaro 
next to him. The brothers Franco and Giuseppe Borsellino, known as 
Braciola and Bracioletta, arrived on a Gilera instead. 

One of the young people who was part of the group that Pasolini had 
turned to to get back the pizzas stolen on the set of Salo or the 120 Days of 
Sodom declared that Pasolini had a kind soul, that «it was all a bit our fault 
, perhaps all of us, taking advantage of Pasola's generosity, killed him." 

Stopped while fleeing by the police for going against traffic immediately 
after the murder, Pelosi reportedly lamented the loss of a gold ring which 
was later found next to the poet's tortured body. Was that ring Johnny Lo 
Zingaro's? Pelosi would also have talked about the three million lire under 


the carpet. He would have confessed to the magistrate that he had killed 
him because the author of Accattone had not kept to the terms, because he 
had wanted more. Many years later, in 1995, after having served nine years, 
seven months and ten days in prison for voluntary manslaughter in 
collaboration with unknown persons, in the book I, Black Angel Pino Pelosi 
returned to the events of that night: 


Pasolini began to caress my legs, touched my penis and also touched his own. He 
took it out of my pants and put it in his mouth. Still sitting in the car, after a moment he 
lowered my pants, took it in my mouth again until I came. He swallowed everything, 
meanwhile he had masturbated and enjoyed it too. I regretted it and went down to 
urinate against the fence. After a while he approached me. I thought, "He'll piss too!" 
Instead he tried to caress my back with his hands, since my pants were half down. I 
turned and said to him: "What are you doing?" And Pasolini: «Let me touch you a 
little». Me: "No, leave your ass alone, otherwise I'll get pissed off." I was already 
disgusted by what he had done to me before and I felt myself being pressed hard with a 
stick. 


The media immediately accepted Pelosi's version, that he was a fit guy, 
and only someone mentioned Pasolini's "strength". That murder was 
certainly the work of Pelosi but with the help of unknown persons. 
According to director Sergio Citti it was instead an ambush. The experts 
said this at the first degree trial and confirmed it by testimonies collected 
directly by the director. While he was in the car with Pelosi, in the pitch 
darkness, he was forcibly kicked out. They immediately hit him with an 
iron bar or a jack, which made his head bleed. Pretending to be 
unconscious, Pasolini fell to the ground and unbuttoned his shirt to staunch 
the blood. The attackers attempted to run him over for the first time but 
Pasolini managed to get up and try to escape. They chased him, grabbing 
him by the hair, so much so that a tuft was found in the mud. They 
immobilized him by kicking him in the testicles. To finish him off, they 
delivered a series of blows with the same blunt instrument that had caused a 
brain hemorrhage. While Pasolini was lying on the ground, someone from 
the barracks had heard him shouting "Mamma!" His attackers made a wide 
turn in the car and climbed on top of him, crushing his ribcage, killing him. 


As I write I have just read a letter from him dated 3 October 1975, just a 
month after the massacre, sent from Rome to Gianni Scalia: «Dear Gianni, 
you don't know what joy your letter gave me. I am in a void - in an almost 
academic or psychiatric hospital void - and something that comes to me 
from the outside is a consoling and festive message. So I exist!" 

A definitive silence has fallen on that murder. The magistrates did 
nothing but close the case, without having discovered any of the unknown 
persons, let alone the instigators. Attempts to reopen the investigation in 
light of new details have so far been useless. 

There is a gap of three and a half hours, from three in the morning, when 
Pelosi, "the frog", was now in the hands of the carabinieri, until half past six 
when the villager Lollobrigida found the poet's body thinking that he was « 
rubbish." 

Upon returning, Moravia, with a broken voice, repeated again that he 
would do well to do like Visconti, who brought the hustlers into his house. 
Someone like Pelosi wouldn't have dared to massacre him in his bedroom. 
Yes, but how could Pier Paolo consummate his love affairs next to his 
mother's room? Visconti only had cats and dogs that might have peeked in 
boredom. 

“A great, enormous loss,” Moravia exclaimed as she got out of the car 
outside her house. And she added: "Courage, courage," as if that courage 
was wavering in him. 

I returned to my Cinquecento. It seemed to me that everything I had seen 
was a dream. Pasolini was no longer there. And with him, poetry itself had 
left our country. 

I found my wife in front of the television. By now the news was widely 
broadcast on TV news and on the radio. Pier Paolo Pasolini had therefore 
been killed by a seventeen-year-old who did not want to be a homosexual, 
but only a hustler. Pasolini had therefore not kept to the agreements, they 
repeated. There were also those who remembered that some time before a 
homosexual had been killed in Monte Caprino and all that fuss had not 
arisen. In the first book on the death of his master, Death of Pasolini in 
1981, Dario Bellezza told the version of a frequenter of the poet as a young 
man. Pasolini would have been killed "for a refusal". He had rejected 
someone after using it, as he did in his fear-driven nocturnal adventures, 
and Pelosi had been his bait. Pasolini loved thieves and Pelosi was tempted 


by the poet's Alpha. Dario's book revolved around the trial he had 
witnessed, trying to understand, by observing it, what had triggered the 
sadomasochistic eros of his friend. Death of Pasolini has a dedication, 
which when rereading it moved me: «To Renzo with all the affection of 
Dario», with two asterisks similar to crosses of an imaginary way of the 
Cross. 

On the day of the funeral, there was an immense crowd between the 
Casa della Cultura in via Arenula and piazza Farnese. I had an appointment 
with a Belgian journalist, Mertens, who interviewed me that morning. 
Crossing the road to enter Campo de' Fiori, a car tried to hit me. Splashing 
onto the pavement I heard myself shouting from the window: "Be careful, 
we'll make you like Pasolini!" I couldn't penetrate that immense crowd and 
decided to stay on the sides. I listened to Moravia shout with all her 
desperate voice that a civil poet had died and that three or four poets a 
century were born in our country. He had Elsa Morante next to him, who 
shouted «Long live poetry!» after kissing her husband's hands. Laura Betti, 
furious, with Bernardo Bertolucci astonished. The coffin entered a van 
which drove away between two wings of crowd: destination Casarsa della 
Delizia, where it had been conceived. That crowd, who wanted justice, 
remained for a long time to occupy the square and the surrounding streets. 
Passing in front of the La Carbonara restaurant I remembered the times I 
had dined with Pasolini, Moravia, Siciliano, Bellezza, Laura Betti and many 
others at very long tables. The owner was from Friuli and Pasolini felt like 
he was in Casarsa. Right in the bathroom of that restaurant he had been 
picked up by Dacia Maraini while she was vomiting blood due to an ulcer 
attack that had forced him to bed in the following months. Naturally Pier 
Paolo, forced into immobility, had taken advantage of the opportunity by 
avidly rereading the classics of Greek theatre. He had written several plays 
including Affabulation, of which he gave me the typescript which I keep as 
a relic. There were six hundred verses on the homosexuality of his father, 
with the pages crossed out with a ball of pen. There was also a dedication to 
a certain Paolo Verottini, still unknown. 

As for the hypothesis that took hold, years later, of the theft of a chapter 
of Petrolio concerning revelations about Cefis' Eni, at the origin of that 
massacre, Graziella Chiarcossi Cerami in an article on «Il Sole 24 ore» 
specified: «I can state with certainty that the elusive chapter does not exist." 


She also added that «Marcello Dell'Utri claims that he had his hands on 
(how many years after 1975?) Pages of Petrolio. He didn't show them and 
everything remained mysterious and the reliability of the character is well 
known." Why not believe her? 

Three years later, in 1978, with the red terrorism that had kidnapped the 
Honorable Aldo Moro and with the black one also very active, Alberto 
Moravia was threatened with three phone calls from Ordine Nuovo. They 
told him to be careful, that they would execute him shortly. In the last 
phone call, the trusty waitress Giuseppina, hearing «We have condemned 
Alberto Moravia to death», replied: «Moravia is not here, he has gone out». 
I remember when he made me go to one of his windows and point out a guy 
who was standing under the trees. «He has been there for days». He was 
thus convinced to telephone Interior Minister Cossiga who granted him the 
escort. Moravia bought a gun and hid it under his pillow, frightening his 
friends who feared he might fire a shot in his restless sleep. In the end he 
decided to move to Venice for some time, not only for fear of being 
subjected to an attack, but also because his relationship with Dacia Maraini 
had already worn out. Upon his return he saw the head of the MSI, Giorgio 
Almirante, deliver an envelope with the keys to his front door inside, with 
many apologies. 

The threat of Ordine Nuovo certainly also arose from Moravian articles 
on the atrocious murder of his friend. «But do you want to understand that 
the sons of the fascists are all at work?» he told me when I timidly allowed 
myself to doubt the authenticity of those threats. Moravia had many 
enemies among the literati, envious of his success which had begun under 
fascism and had continued throughout the Christian Democratic regime. His 
gun, I told him, was the one that Michele Ardengo, the protagonist of Gli 
indifferenti, had failed to use against his sister's and his mother's lover, but 
also the one he carried on him at the end of the Second World War, when he 
was on the Nazi list, to be eliminated as if he were a traitor. 

Today I think that Ordine Nuovo, after the assassination of Pasolini, by 
killing Moravia would have canceled the most popular left-wing culture, 
implementing Licio Gelli's P2 program to the letter. Furthermore, Moravia 
had always been considered a "traitor" by the fascists, without anything 
being able to demonstrate that the author of The Masquerade, where 
Mussolini was ribbed, belonged to a regime of which he had refused to take 


part. In the seventies there was a creeping civil war, with one death a day, 
from the left and the right. The very frequent death threats also reached 
those like me who had published a novel, The House in Common, where I 
spoke against the light of a small group of terrorists. And one morning I 
was summoned by General Dalla Chiesa's carabinieri to a barracks in San 
Giovanni, where I lived: they limited themselves to asking me if I was 
really that Renzo Paris whose telephone number had been found in a 
notebook of an alleged terrorist, my friend Nanni Balestrini, forced to flee 
to France. 


I have been to the Idroscalo several times over the years. Always on 
Sunday morning. The last time I got lost, and since that day I haven't been 
back, but the wound is still open. 

I know, I should stay on the sidelines of this story, working my butt off 
while the work grows, as James Joyce wanted, but I am not a nineteenth- 
century narrator who, like God, knows everything about his characters, nor 
a twentieth-century one who knows as much as the characters or not. What 
you have before your eyes, my fellow readers, is a critical narrative. So 
forgive my intrusions, which concern the affection that is still alive for the 
two great friends who passed away some time ago. As I write their shadows 
are in my room, watching over my suffering. 


3. 
The archive 


I heard Laura Betti call me from the funeral crowd, who arranged to 
meet me in Via di Montoro, where she lived, to animate the first «Pasolini 
Archive», which later became the «Foundation». 

Laura had come to Rome in the 1950s, seeking success as an actress and 
singer. She was a very good friend of Paolo Poli, with whom they starved. 
Once, in desperation, they rang the doorbell of Luchino Visconti's villa, 
hoping that the director had something to munch on. They ended up 
devouring spaghetti with vodka. Before living in via di Montoro, Laura 
cooked for Pasolini and his friends, bringing succulents to the apartment in 
via del Babuino. "Pier Paolo was a big glutton," she said. Theirs was a true 
loving friendship. Her performances with songs written by Pasolini — but 
also by Moravia and Arbasino -, such as II] waltz della toppa, were very 
successful in Paris, where she was praised by André Breton. She soon 
became an actress in the films of Pasolini, Federico Fellini, Bernardo and 
Giuseppe Bertolucci, Marco Bellocchio, Francesca Archibugi, but also 
Agnes Varda and other great foreign directors. She played the part of an 
emancipated and aggressive woman. 

For having accepted the work of the Archive I was chastised by Dario 
Bellezza, who with Nico Naldini, Sandro Penna and Elsa Morante thought 
that the crime should be traced back to the homosexual environment, not to 
the alleged instigators of Ordine Nuovo as Laura Betti believed. Until then 
Dario had often dined at the actress's house, over certain steaks that he was 
fond of. He wrote two books on the murder of his friend, one focused on the 
hypothesis of a homosexual matrix and the other, much later, on that of a 
political matrix. In the second, The Murdered Poet, he revealed: 


I met him in 1964, at the presentation of a book by Alberto Arbasino. He supported 


him at Viareggio not so much because he truly respected him, but because, he said, he 


belonged to the same parish as him, in this he agreed with Moravia who maintained that 
homosexuals support each other, as if belonging to a special Freemasonry even if certain 
sometimes they hate each other mortally as can be seen from the hatred against me of 
Arbasino or Aldo Busi. 


He said that their friendship was not always "linear and cheerful". 
Pasolini helped him financially. 


He made me work at the cinema with him; I helped him develop the plot of Medea 
and I also went to the set at Cinecitta... Pier Paolo was very jealous of a blond boy 
dressed as a page who worked with him; so at a certain point he jokingly made me move 
away from the set, seeing that I was eyeing him. Then I also worked in Decameron as a 


script writer and actor. 


According to the version of Giorgio Manacorda, who had introduced 
Pasolini to the actor who played Christ in the Gospel according to Matthew 
— Enrique Irazoqui, a student who came to Italy from Barcelona with the 
aim of raising money for the Spanish anti-fascist youth — Dario Bellezza 
had tried more than once to be accepted by Pasolini. Struck by that frail 
boy, always dressed in mourning and with a large tuft of black hair on his 
forehead, Pasolini had asked Giorgio, who was then part of the «Nuova 
Resistenza» group, to go to a poetry reading in a club on the 
Circonvallazione Ostiense in which Dario would have performed. Between 
one song and another, he went up on a stage and recited some poems about 
his homosexuality. Thus Bellezza was accepted into the circle of the new 
series of «Nuovi Argomenti», just when Pasolini became its director 
together with Moravia. The first to tell me about it was Enzo Siciliano, 
when we were sorting typescripts to send to a print shop near my house, in 
Monte Mario. He seemed more impressed by the homosexual than by the 
writer. 


Reading the reports of the many trials that Pasolini had undergone by the 
fascists and the Christian Democrats, Laura Betti's hypothesis that she saw 
Ordine Nuovo as the instigator of that massacre convinced me more and 
more, even if I thought that Pasolini's real murderers had been those who he 


had helped financially since they were kids, like the Borsellino brothers and 
company, supporters of the MSI. 

From the day of his friend's violent death, Alberto Moravia was obsessed 
with the need to reconstruct the internal movements of the crime, to find a 
rational explanation for the absurdity of that massacred body which we had 
seen photographed on «L'Espresso» in all its frightening evidence. 

He wrote a poem, entitled Memory of the Idroscalo. 


No, you did not kill a great man. 
You haven't killed a single man, 
you tried to kill yourself 
without succeeding. 

He was in front of you, 

you looked at it and believed 

to see yourself 

like in a mirror, 

with your misery 

your ignorance 

your cunning 

your abjection. 

And then you hated yourself 
for who you were 

for what you weren't 

for what you couldn't be 


you hated yourself. 


He would have liked to speak face to face with the murderer, who had 
shown himself unaware of the poet's greatness. After all, how could a minor 
hustler know the works of her illustrious victim? 

Moravia was convinced from the beginning that it was a homosexual 
crime, a "fatality", but he could not believe that Pelosi had acted alone. 

In a long article in «L'Espresso» dated 9 November 1975 he wrote: 


Who was Pasolini looking for? In the beginning it was there, why not admit it? 
homosexuality, however understood in the same way as heterosexuality: as a 


relationship with reality, as Ariadne's thread in the labyrinth of life [...] Alongside love, 


in the beginning, there was also poverty [...| The underclass was for he is a 
revolutionary society, analogous to proto-Christian societies, i.e. the bearer of an 
unconscious message of ascetic humility to be contrasted with the hedonistic and proud 


bourgeois society [...] It will not be his, a communism of revolt. 


For all the fifteen years that separated him from his death in 1990, 
Moravia did not resign himself to that atrocious tribal sacrifice. Elsa 
Morante, however, preferred not to intervene publicly, except during the 
trial of Pino Pelosi, when she wrote heartfelt verses of reconciliation, which 
are now found in the Morante Archives of the National Library. 


To PPP. nowhere 


And so, 

you — as they say — cut the cord. 

In reality, you were — as they say — a misfit. 
And in the end you were convinced of it 

even if you had always been one: a misfit. 

Old people pitied you behind your back 

even if they asked you to sign their proclamations 
and the "young people" spat in your face 
because they are fascists like their fathers: 
(yeah, you told him that, though 

you were wrong in one place: 

these are more fascist than their fathers) 

they spit in your face, but of course they too 
they asked you for propaganda for their leaflets 
and the money for their teams. 

And you didn't deny yourself, you always gave yourself and gave yourself away 
and they took and then: "he gives" 

— they whispered in their gossip — 

"for self-love." 

[...] 

They held your diversity against you 

meaning by this homosexuality. 


[enc 


Your true diversity was poetry. 

That is the ultimate reason for their hatred 

because poets are the salt of the earth 

and they want the tasteless land. 

In reality THEY are against nature. 

And you are nature: Poetry that is nature. 

lege) 

You were poor. 

And you went in the Alfa like the poor go 

To show off among your fellow villagers: the poor, 
in your beautiful provincial clothes, the latest fashion 
like children who flaunt that they are richer than others 
out of need for the love of others. 

In reality, this is what you longed for: to be equal to others, 
but you weren't. DIFFERENT, but why? 

Because you were a poet. 

And they don't forgive you for this: for being a poet. 
Come on there. 

Leave them their newspapers and mass media 

And leave with your lonely poems 

to Paradise. 

Offer your book of poems to the guardian of Paradise 
and see how it opens before you 

the golden door 


Pier Paolo, my friend. 


Elsa does not name his murderers, but those who mocked and exploited 
him, the people of '68, reminding them that Pasolini was different not as a 
homosexual but as a poet. By now, after a brief sympathy, in 1976, he 
considered them more fascist than their fascist fathers. She too carried that 
assassination with her until her death. She returned to Pasolini in her last 
novel, Aracoeli (1982), where the homosexual protagonist's obsession with 
his mother was also that of Pier Paolo and, naturally, his. She had met him 
before Alberto, to whom she had introduced him as the new Rimbaud. 
Their friendship was also punctuated with criticism and praise from Pier 
Paolo, starting from Menzogna e sortilegio up to the double panning of La 


storia, as we will see, but unlike Moravia, who responded punctually and 
publicly, Elsa preferred to intervene in private, contesting for example his 
way of interpreting love, which pushed him to always take Ninetto Davoli's 
defense when the two were dating. On this last argument, there are Pier 
Paolo's verses from 1970 on Elsa Morante, who elsewhere called Basilissa 
and paid homage to her by dedicating songs like Morant to her. 


Everyone knows this well 

that a boy has at twenty-three 

right to love a girl. But this is what is distressing 
who has never given a girl his seed. 

[...] It is true that love must be holy, 

Elsa was right, and you shouldn't want anything else 
that the happiness of those you love. But it's also true 
that there is no right that is not opposed by a duty. 
You have the right to love, but not on condition of crying 
deadly for those who remain alone in the evenings 
which are repeated the same, when returning tired 
some days. Nobody ever knows which ones are true 
reasons for pain but if the pain is there 

you have to know. This is equally trivial 

than proclaiming a boy's rights to love. 

Elsa certainly didn't understand that 

I could die. 


A painful crocodile by Rossana Rossanda which appeared in the 
«manifesto» on 4 November 1975 said: «The most uncomfortable 
intellectual we have had in recent years. Nobody liked what he was writing 
in recent times... especially the peaceful intellectuals who enjoyed the 
separation between literature and life didn't like it... Sanguineti had the 
courage to write: "We have finally got it out of the way, this confusing 
residue of the fifties ’’». 

Commenting on it in «L'Espresso» Valerio Riva also mentioned my 
intervention on the «manifesto» and wrote that it was the first attack on 
Edoardo Sanguineti's reckless crocodile. «The first to shoot at him is a 


“wild” poet, Renzo Paris: in a letter to the “manifesto” he accuses him of 
being a “jackal’’». 

Mine wasn't a little letter, but an article that Rossanda had asked to 
follow hers. One of the days following the murder I went up to the old 
newspaper headquarters in via Tomacelli to take part in an editorial 
meeting, where we commented on the atrocious crime with pity and 
participation, sitting in a circle. Each of the journalists had their say about 
him, aligning themselves with the definition of "Inconvenient writer" that 
Rossana Rossanda had spoken about. 

Only Luigi Pintor wrote, later regretting it, about the corrupting poet 
who picked up neighborhood kids in his expensive car. The article was 
titled A bit of confusion and said: 


But what is this excess of rhetoric around the figure of Pasolini and his tragic death? 
I don't believe that Pasolini was a combination of Saint Francis, Guevara, Savonarola 
and Gramsci as appears from the obituaries and posthumous panegyrics... a 


cinematographic author inclined towards the dark... 


At the end of the meeting Rossanda invited me to stay to collectively 
comment on the political events of the day. I told her I had an appointment 
and she exclaimed: «I thought so. Literature first and foremost." 

In reality, I was so amazed by Pintor's intervention that I couldn't wait to 
escape. Decades earlier Pintor had written fiery articles against Prince 
Torlonia and his thugs who had killed two laborers in the square of Celano 
in 1950, shooting into the defenseless crowd. I was also among that crowd, 
with my red woodpecker with me. I was six years old. 

Given his personal political history, Pintor would have liked a Pasolini 
who was more politically active, not only on the cultural front. The "I 
against everyone", the "I alone will succeed" of a poem by Giacomo 
Leopardi, stumped him. All his life he had chased the "organic intellectual" 
but he was no longer there. Pasolini, an inconvenient intellectual, but 
inconvenient to whom? He was a bourgeois full of privileges and had never 
inspired any political initiative in his suburbs. The «Corriere della Sera», 
the bosses' newspaper, hosted everything he wanted to write. In this sense 
Pintor was not entirely wrong. His reprimands resembled those of the 
young protesters. These too would have wanted him active in their 


Movement. But Pasolini only wanted to be against everyone, as Moravia 
wrote, who, as usual, lectured him. Sentiment in Pasolini, reason in 
Moravia. With them the title of a famous nineteenth-century novel, Sense 
and Sensibility, had been reversed. 


Still on «L'Espresso» but in October 1977, Valerio Riva interviewed 
Laura Betti for Pasolini: judicial news, persecution, death, a book that I had 
seen growing up. Laura said: 


I had lived with Pier Paolo for many years, until the last day and it is easy to 
understand why I was never able to accept his death. Not only for my personal reasons, 
of course, but I have never accepted it politically... a life of denunciations, of lynchings, 
of persecutions... the long line of fascist attacks, of attempted murders that had preceded 
that real assassination ... And what did the police do when Delle Chiaie, Romualdi, 


Flavio Campo attacked Pasolini? It downgraded the crime from "assault" to "fight". 


This chapter of mine dedicated to the Archive of via di Montoro cannot 
remain silent on the many re-enactments of Pier Paolo by what was 
considered his wife. Sometimes we seemed to see Pier Paolo on the terrace, 
among so many wonderful plants. 

The meetings with Laura sometimes resembled real séances. Laura had 
the round face of my most beautiful peasant cousins and I confess that 
every time I became anxious in front of her. She got jealous when I 
introduced her to my girlfriend, the English writer Marina Tornaghi, who 
had been a university student in Virginia for several years. To explore her, 
he invited her to write a screenplay set in the States. Nothing was done with 
the script, but she stated that she seemed above all like a "cicarola", given 
the cigarettes that she smoked one after the other, embarrassed. To make 
sure that I was a man, and not someone who had chosen homosexuality 
after his divorce with the poet Biancamaria Frabotta, when Marina and I 
took refuge in the shed of one of his villas in Circeo, he rang the bell in 
front of the door several times. exclaiming: «Renzo!», as if, impatiently, she 
felt betrayed. 

In those afternoons with Laura we also talked about Elsa Morante who 
she claimed was "an oma", about Maria Callas, who seemed to her to be an 


old-fashioned bourgeois that Pier Paolo used in his films due to her great 
international fame. In Teta veleta, her memoir on Pasolini, she wrote: 


I am very jealous of this Venetian, this Pier Paolo who had stories before me that still 
don't convince me. Because there was Silvanina [Mauri] and then Adriana [Asti] and he 
went for walks... and how cute they were... But I kick the ass of these women who are 
around him and it takes patience because he is also a bit of a flirt and maybe he does it 
to me on purpose. 

Then I'm jealous of Elsa. But since Elsa is always something else and a thousand 
things all at once, it becomes difficult to be jealous because maybe in that moment she 
has changed and then again and then again and so the thread is lost. Elsa resembles a 
sky that always splits suddenly and with a lot of noise and every time she raises her 
finger, lightning immediately comes to illuminate it like Moses with her tables. 

Elsa is beautiful because she has a head full of twisted snakes and she's all twisted 
too and she always wants things that, at least in Italy, aren't there. Elsa says that Pier 
Paolo and I have to have children and that we are often indecent because it's as if we 
fuck and then we don't fuck because we're scared. 

And then Elsa says that I am a petty bourgeois which then means that I am a cow. 
Then it's not clear whether she loves me or not. I believe that she wants Pier Paolo all of 
her and I don't want it and so she likes me more. But I'm crazy about Elsa precisely 
because she doesn't want me: I get bored if someone wants me, in fact I would like to 
kill him. If someone wants me it means that he just wants me. Everything ends there and 


there is no longer a plot and I like plots. Like in Gone with the Wind. 


There are two letters from Pier Paolo to Laura Betti, taken up by Nico 
Naldini in his Life through letters, which shed light on their relationship, 
which was not always linear. The one from September 1974 says: 


Cara Laura, 

you will certainly be heroic in going to the shops with Nino, buying him clothes, etc.: 
but the reality is that you can't stand it. His absurd, unrequested, arbitrary presence, 
obtained by him so easily, offends you, I know... We were happy, light-hearted, on 
holiday, finally - perhaps for the first time in my life - we felt the world was friendly, 
Nino while bathing had shouted how beautiful life is! — and yours was a brutal, cold, 


absurd attack, a treacherous reminder of reality — not justified at that moment by 


anything, by anything. Then you had good reasons to be offended by being five minutes 


late... 


The love story with Ninetto Davoli, when Pier Paolo wrote this letter, 
had ended a while ago but perhaps Laura was still burning. 

The second is from seven years earlier and is addressed to Godard, to 
whom Betti had previously communicated that Oedipus Rex had been a 
disaster with audiences and critics. Here, however, Pasolini also refers to an 
ageressive phone call from Laura, as well as to her letter about her Oedipus 
Rex. 


Caro Godard, 

thanks for your letter, and thanks also from Ninetto. As for the telephone attack of 
my non-carnal wife, I understand how traumatic it was for her [...] Inaccurate like all 
non-carnal but passionate wives, Betti also gave her wrong information about the 
fortune of Oedipus in Italy, which instead is working very well, like none of my films so 


far. 


Pasolini had also specified that, unlike Laura, he had really liked La 
chinoise. 

So Laura was right in considering herself a wife, albeit not a carnal one 
but of the passionate kind. Not that she hadn't appreciated the sight of her 
assless sex, but her love friend had wanted to specify to Godard that no 
sexual relations had taken place with her. 

In 1978, Vita di Pasolini by Enzo Siciliano was released. I was struck by 
the analysis of the relationship with Maria Callas. Theirs was certainly a 
loving friendship but as soon as Pasolini read the desire for physical love in 
the opera singer's eyes, he was practically forced to reply in verse. Callas 
kissed him on her lips and Pasolini confessed to her that he could not be her 
lover or her father. He didn't want to commit incest. In the meantime, 
however, whenever he could he ran to Trieste, where Ninetto was a soldier. 

The relationship between Ninetto and Pier Paolo deteriorated when they 
went together with Moravia to the Aslan clinic in Bucharest for the 
treatment of Gerovital, which mainly affected Pier Paolo. «Ninetto went to 
girls, — wrote Siciliano, — and Pier Paolo began to lose his temper. It wasn't 
sexual jealousy: Ninetto was fleeing on an independent journey through his 


life. The girls realized the meaning of that escape. Hence Pier Paolo's pain: 
a pain that arose from having ascertained that, by now, Ninetto was a man, 
and existence would take on a different mobility." 

Sitting in the dark on a bench in the city of Bath, Ninetto told him that he 
was getting married. Pier Paolo in response asked him why they didn't end 
it by both throwing themselves under the cars whizzing by in that dark spot. 
He was unable to accept Ninetto's change of direction and it was in England 
that he began to write The hobby of the sonnet, verses inspired by 
Shakespeare's love ones. During the happy years with Ninetto, Pasolini had 
painted that smiling face in Laura Betti's house, which he had moved from 
via del Babuino to the new house in via di Montoro. In addition to being a 
poet, he wanted to be a painter since his adolescence. 

I had the opportunity to read and catalog the first articles by the young 
Pasolini in fascist magazines from Friuli for the Archive in Via di Montoro. 
They were all literary interventions, in which he spoke of André Gide, his 
master. He then identified himself with the generation of "ex-fascists". In a 
letter to Luciano Serra dated August 1943 he wrote: 


Italy needs to remake itself completely, immediately and for this reason it needs, in 
an extreme way, us who, in the frightening lack of education of all the former fascist 
youth, are a discreetly prepared minority [...] the rhetorical fascist youth is in fact still 
only a state of inexperience and therefore all "we young people" of the former GUF 
sheets find themselves, rightly, with a whole new education to redo [...] And we have a 
real mission, in this frightening Italian misery, a mission not of power or wealth, but of 


education, of civilization. 


During her succulent dinners Laura affectionately called guests by their 
feminine names. Thus Moravia had become Moravia or Grandma, or 
Ceppo. And Alberto got nervous, especially when he laughed at his 
predatory glances directed at the tapered legs of young models in 
miniskirts, slouched on the sofas, invited together with directors such as 
Mario Monicelli, Bernardo Bertolucci and the linguist Tullio De Mauro. 
"What are you laughing at?" Moravia asked furiously, glaring at her. 

Enzo Siciliano, a friend of Laura's "enemy", the heiress Graziella 
Chiarcossi, told me that I had sold myself to Betti "for a plate of lentils". He 
didn't know that I was greedy for the lentils my mother cooked for me. 


Laura had precise ideas about that atrocious murder. She firmly believed 
that the fascists of Ordine Nuovo were the hidden instigators. Enzo and 
Dario had been banned from her dinners. She didn't have bad blood, as I 
said, not even with Pasolini's heir. When the director Luca Ronconi invited 
me to talk about the typescript of Affabulation on the morning of the 
premiere, in a room of the Argentina theatre, in front of journalists from all 
over the world, Graziella Chiarcossi froze me by sending me a telegram 
forbidding me to publish the six hundred unpublished verses of A story that 
I jealously guarded. When I then reproduced some pages in my memoir on 
Pier Paolo, she was really kind to give permission to the publishing house. 
Forty years had passed since the assassination. 

Laura edited the book of the countless trials that Pasolini had undergone 
by fascists and Christian Democrats. She titled it Pasolini: judicial 
chronicle, execution, death with the subtitle In a horribly dirty country, but 
the publisher wanted to change the word "execution" to "persecution". 
There was also supposed to be a speech of mine which Garzanti himself 
censored. I said that Pasolini had been killed for the first time by literary 
critics of the right and left who had always mistreated him and exposed him 
to public ridicule. I was mentioning the kids from Ordine Nuovo who 
leafleted against Pasolini in the 1950s in front of my high school, Mamiani. 
In those flyers the swear words of Ragazzi di vita were listed, with the 
comment: «Here is the culture of the left!» 

For that volume, which came out only two years after the murder, there 
was a very respectable promoting committee: Fernando Bandini, Dario 
Bellezza, Filippo Bettini, Corradino Castriota, Tullio De Mauro, Giancarlo 
Ferretti, Franco Fortini, Francesco Leonetti, Nino Marazzita, Pietro 
Mastroianni, Franco Misiani, Alberto Moravia, Francesco Muzzioli, myself, 
Agostino Pirella, Carla Rodota, Stefano Rodota, Luigi Saraceni, Gianni 
Scalia, Enzo Siciliano, Mario Spinella, Lietta Tornabuoni, Marco Ventura, 
Paolo Volponi, Andrea Zanzotto. In the introduction Alberto Moravia 
wondered how a man like Pasolini should die: «Homosexual, writer, 
communist, director, political journalist, poet, man of the theater and I don't 
know how many other things». Pasolini had died in a way that was in tune 
not with his life but with the prejudices and beliefs of Italian society; that is, 
not through his fault but through the fault of others. «Of course Pelosi and 


the others were the arm that killed Pasolini, but the instigators of the crime 
are legion, practically the entire Italian society». 

From the documents in the book it is clear that the poet of Trasumanar 
and organizer was defenseless, he had never relied on any power, like true 
intellectuals. 


So we don't think we're saying something far from the truth that in the unconscious 
of Pelosi and the unknown people, the dark conviction had long been deposited that not 
only could but should kill Pasolini. Fatality did the rest. 


It was a punch in the stomach of the various post-fascist bourgeoisies: 
Christian Democrats, Communists and MSIs. In the volume there are at 
least two relevant interventions, that of Andrea Zanzotto who talks about 
Pasolini as a pedagogue and that of Franco Fortini who reflects on the 
"corrupting" poet. 

At the beginning of the book, Laura wanted to write two little pages of 
memory of her great love, of the one she continued to call her husband and 
ended by saying: «And I began to collect all the death sentences that had 
been decreed against him with the agreement of the black right and of the 
black sinisters who were behind the fence, among the living dead." 

She considered everyone who told her about the heroin trail to be 
mythomaniacs. It was Simona Zecchi who brought the hypothesis of the 
double game of Ordine Nuovo back to life, not only in her first book on the 
Pasolini crime, Pasolini, massacre of a poet, but also in the second, entitled 
The Broken Investigation of Pier Paolo Pasolini. In the latter you focus on a 
dossier - which Dario Bellezza mentioned in The Murdered Poet - that 
Pasolini allegedly received the year of his death from a well-known 
Christian Democrat politician. It is no coincidence that Simona includes the 
strategy of tension and the 'Ndrangheta in that massacre, commenting on 
the very ambiguous letters that Giovanni Ventura addressed to the poet in 
the last months of his life. Licio Gelli had confessed: «I had the P2, Cossiga 
the Gladio and Andreotti the Anello». Like Laura who looked for the 
instigators without finding them, Simona Zecchi writes: «This work does 
not look for culprits but only to provide a complete picture, without 
reticence». In her Laura Betti has found a skilled and fierce follower. 


However, I was surprised that Alberto Arbasino, after the massacre, was 
writing a novel about Eni. Helas. Michele Masneri reports in Arbasino Style 
that in Burning Oil? the author of Fratelli d' Italia would have censored a 
hundred pages that he was writing about Eni, just as happened with 
Pasolini's novel, released posthumously without the editing work that he 
should have done. «When, a few years ago, I had two accidents [he refers to 
the Porsche overturned on the motorway and the fire in his bookcase] the 
image of those papers left by Pasolini and Gadda became almost 
tormenting». Was he afraid of ending up like his first guarantor? 

On January 14, 1973, in Descriptions of descriptions we can read: 


Arbasino seems not to have suffered - after all the rules of good behavior do not 
foresee the suffering, especially literary - of the two descents of the barbarians (hordes 
of petty bourgeois marked by fascism), made up of the neo-avant-garde and the student 
movement... The barbarians I was talking about were first the neo-avant-gardists, then 
the neo-Zdanovists of '68. But the reality is that Arbasino did not resist at all, and with 
cynical and amiable calculation, which did not affect his figure at all, in the first case he 
became a collaborationist, in the second he remained agnostic, like certain beasts who 
pretend to be death... Literature, as such, is always right-wing: but it would be too 


simplistic to identify it with the political right. 


In the memories of Arbasino I was struck by a naked Pasolini climbing 
over the guardrail of the ring road, followed by his hustlers, while at the 
Ciriola in Castel Sant'Angelo Pasolini appeared in briefs and Arbasino, to 
stand out, dressed in grisaille. However, both in their sports cars rapaciously 
dredged the suburbs not only in the 1950s. After the assassination of Pier 
Paolo, Arbasino also began to send letters to the «manifesto», until in a 
broadcast managed by him he invited the undersigned and the director of 
the cultural page of the «manifesto» to dialogue with Susanna Agnelli, who 
had just published a his autobiography. I had met Arbasino for the first time 
at Betti's house, together with Paolo Volponi, Enzo Golino, Moravia and 
Siciliano. He held court throughout the evening, almost preventing the 
guests from taking a breath. In that broadcast he wanted me to ask Agnelli 
about the time she sat on Mussolini's lap. I disobeyed. I asked her, 
rhetorically, why his autobiography had immediately become a best seller 
and that of a worker was struggling to find readers. Gianni Riotta also 


disobeyed. So Alberto scissors us. He was therefore right to sell Pasolini 
regarding Arbasin's "good behavior". 


The years of that first Archive were dotted with presentations of 
Pasolini: judicial news, persecution, death in schools and cultural circles 
across half of Italy. They were painful but happy years. Laura kept 
Pasolini's memory alive by sending her friends all over the world to present 
films of her great love, until the day of her death. This was a way of not 
giving away to the instigators of the murder, all of whom were still alive; to 
keep those monsters on their toes. 


4. 
In a dentist's living room 


Before forming a friendship with Moravia, Pasolini had had several 
friends who he defined as "friends-enemies", especially in Bologna during 
his university years. And they are the same ones he would have liked to 
enlist in the undertaking of the new series of «Nuovi Argomenti», which he 
strongly supported. Moravia would have gladly closed his magazine, while 
Pasolini wanted it to be a launching pad for new poets, also to counter 
Gruppo 63 which published, in his opinion, monsters. Moravia, fond of the 
old series where mainly ideas circulated, similar to Jean-Paul Sartre's «Les 
Temps modernis», was terrified of saying no and therefore making many 
enemies. Finally, when Pasolini received Garzanti's yes, Moravia was 
convinced. 

In November 1965 Pasolini wrote a long letter to Franco Fortini to invite 
him to collaborate. 


Dear Fortini, 

I'm sorry that your letter arrived before you received my invitation to be part of the 
new «New Topics», which I will direct with Moravia, but which in reality I would see as 
the headquarters of the autonomous research of a group of friends-enemies ( besides me 
and Moravia, you, Leonetti, Siciliano, and some others to be added by mutual 
agreement - or by his intervention)... I truly hope that you will want to work in this free 
forum, which seems to me to be the only way to resolve the difficult situation of Italian 
culture, outside of the avant-garde alternative, of solitary rigorisms (I'm alluding to 
you...) and of excesses of absence and presence (I'm alluding to me...) I suffer from your 
continuous state of alarm towards me... You have a particular fear , always, that 


something in me escapes you or betrays you. 


Franco Fortini refused to collaborate with a letter that Pasolini defined as 
"mysterious". When Fortini saw his name in an advertisement for the 


upcoming magazine, he protested to the point of having it deleted. 


The friendship between Pasolini and Moravia with the new series of 
«Nuovi Argomenti» strengthened, although their positions, as we will see, 
remained distant. 

But when did they meet? To Alain Elkann in Life of Moravia he 
revealed that he had met Pasolini when he was already famous and at the 
insistence of the interviewer who wanted to know Pasolini's true character, 
he added that he spoke little, that he was sweet even in his rare speech, that 
he was very likeable , a deep sympathy, and faced with Elkann's unsatisfied 
curiosity he added that he was basically "a masochist". As an old man, 
Moravia had lost his memory a little, and I'm not saying this because he 
happened to call the murderer of one of his true friends "Mario Pelosi", but 
because he had forgotten that he had met Pasolini already in 1947, when he 
was still a poet. unknown. The last time I met him alive, Moravia had a 
turret of typed pages on the table, corrected in pen. He told me: "It was hard 
work, I had to do almost everything myself." Had he therefore also 
imagined Elkann's brief questions? 

His falls are legendary, like the one in Betti's living room, when he got 
up from the sofa and the blood didn't reach his brain. She fell to the floor as 
dead body falls. She now refused dinner invitations. I remember that Enzo 
Siciliano and I went to pick him up to take him to Francesca Sanvitale's 
house where Enzo Golino and other Roman friends were waiting for him. 
We found him in front of a slice of chicken and some salad, alone like a 
hermit. He apologized, but he didn't feel like going out. 


Suso Cecchi d'Amico allowed me to read Leonetta Cecchi Pieraccini's 
notebooks when she was pouring them onto the sheets of her typewriter. In 
those notebooks they talked about parties at Emilio Cecchi's house where 
Moravia's presence was constant. He was portrayed as a brusque young 
man who stepped on young ladies' toes when they improvised dances, while 
Elsa Morante came off as curiously kind. 

In the living room of the dentist Weiss, famous for having treated the 
mouths of many artists, one evening in 1947 Leonetta registered the 
presence of a small poet, with a sweet voice: his name was Pier Paolo 
Pasolini. Moravia had just published La Romana, which became an 


international success. And Pasolini had promptly reviewed it, underlining 
the "simple" style of a writer who was not at all sentimental. So the first 
time they met was in that living room. But Pasolini was also in Rome in 
1946, as can be seen from a letter to his friend Franco Farolfi. 

As is known, in 1950 the little professor and his mother fled from 
Casarsa, where the PCI had expelled him for unworthiness after the events 
in Ramuscello and the complaint from the father of a boy who was 
allegedly involved. They had come to Rome, hosted by a relative. 

Also dated 10 February 1950 is a very long letter that the fugitive sent 
from Rome to Silvana Mauri, the woman he would have loved if he had not 
discovered himself to be homosexual. It is a heartfelt letter, present in the 
correspondence edited by Nico Naldini. 


You know, I live near the ghetto, a stone's throw from the Church of Cola di Rienzo: 
do you remember? [...] Now since I've been in Rome all I have to do is start thinking 
and I'll tremble and not even know how to think anymore: words have lost their 
meaning. I can only tell you that the ambiguous life - as you rightly say - that I led in 
Casarsa, I will continue to lead here in Rome. [...] He didn't have a name then but it was 
so strong that I had to invent it for him: it was teta veleta, and I'm writing it to you 
trembling, I'm so scared of this terrible name invented by a three-year-old boy in love 
with a thirteen-year-old boy, almost a name fetishistic, primordial, disgusting and 
caressing. [...] I am furious at myself and my impotence, while I would like to tell you 


all my tenderness and affection. I hug you, your Paolo. 


He also mentioned his homosexuality in a 1948 letter to Franco Farolfi: 


My homosexuality has entered my conscience and my habits for several years now, 
and it is no longer an Other within me. Do you accept me? Well. I'm very different from 


your high school and college friend, right? 


The letter to his romantic friend Silvana, who will later marry Ottiero 
Ottieri, is a kind of coming out and hits at least two points, the one that 
concerns literati and the word of love teta veleta, pronounced at the age of 
three towards a boy of thirteen. Among the literati that he could not stand 
were therefore not only the Friulians but also the Roman ones that he had 
begun to know. They asked him for opinions but he had none. Was Moravia 


among them? We do not know. Elsa Morante's biographer, René de 
Ceccatty, claims that Pasolini, Morante and Moravia dated from the end of 
1954 to the beginning of 1955. The proof is a dedication of Ragazzi di vita 
to Morante, with the addition of a little letter to his mother Susanna in 
which he asks to cook for his new friend, a letter found by Graziella 
Chiarcossi. 

The poet therefore invited her to the house in Monteverde that he shared 
with his parents, in via Fonteiana 86. Elsa is accompanied by Moravia. Pier 
Paolo is ten years younger than Elsa. Arriving in Rome in January 1950, he 
managed to publish some poems and began writing for the cinema and 
radio, he edited anthologies of popular and dialect poetry. And he begins to 
become a protagonist of Roman intellectual life. 

That association began to intensify later, when Moravia called him "Man 
of the moment". 

When Laura published Teta veleta I wrote on the «manifesto» that Teta 
veleta «is the novel, or rather, the romance of an actress who has always 
carefully refused to play parts programmed by the whim of a director». In 
the preface, Pasolini, after confessing that he considered himself a 
posthumous author, wrote that Laura was «a surviving pioneer of the 
protest, a child proud of her old age, an ambiguity in one piece, a worshiper 
and destroyer of intellectual idols». I wrote that Teta veleta moves on the 
edge of wild self-analysis, of ironic and fantastic autobiography. The main 
topic is man, or rather "oma"; in this case the intellectual artist. Since she 
was a child, Madame has wondered if it is true that men are stupid, given 
that it is so easy to ensnare them in the female world. Madame notices 
rivalries between women early on and is driven to compete with men. When 
she arrives in Rome she surrounds herself with famous writers. She invites 
them into her Baboon's house, she enjoys tyrannising them. But above all 
she loves one, introduced to her by Goffredo Parise, who often calls Lui out 
of modesty. 

Pasolini is immediately the artist par excellence, the silent idol, who 
when he speaks is complicated and profound. We learn about their 
discussions on Spitzer's stylistics, on Freud and Dante. He only feels at ease 
if he manages to dominate the "omes". It is a subtle dominion, mixed with 
supreme admiration. Madame is driven by an atrocious desire to feminize 
reality, because she feels the absolute lack of power in the female universe. 


The protagonist of Teta veleta is keen to appear as a phallic mother. We 
recognize Moravia, Pasolini, Siciliano... the idols of the "little girl at war". 

I confess that after the publication of my article Gli idoli di Laura Betti 
of 7 June 1979 which appeared in the «manifesto» I expected an outburst 
from Laura which, fortunately, did not come. 

Returning to Silvana's letter, I notice a Pasolini already doubled as the 
hero of Petrolio, who was ashamed of being a homosexual. Silvana was the 
only woman he could have loved. In Rome she had happily started meeting 
guys again, much more available than the Friulian ones. «Rome is divine», 
he had written to his cousin Nico Naldini, «there remains the acute 
intolerable desire to be a millionaire... I am becoming Roman, I no longer 
know how to utter a word in Venetian or Friulian and I say "the hell with 
you". I bathe in the Tiber, and speaking of the human and poetic "episodes" 
that happen to me, multiply them by a hundred compared to the Friulian 
ones... I have no words to remind you of the radiant image of the Roman 
pubes." She wanted her cousin to sell his philosophy books to pay for the 
living boys. 


Pasolini will remember his Rome like this: 


In the first months of the 1950s I was in Rome, with my mother: my father was 
coming too. Almost two years later, and from Piazza Costaguti we would go to live in 
Ponte Mammolo; already in the fifties I had begun to write the first pages of Ragazzi di 
vita. I was unemployed, reduced to conditions of true desperation: I could have even 
died, then, with the help of the Abruzzo dialect poet Vittorio Clemente, I found a 


teaching job in a private school in Ciampino, at twenty-five thousand lire a month. 


In his ponderous volume Malastoria, Giovanni Giovannetti reveals other, 
poorly reflected characters to whom Pasolini had turned for a job, given his 
disastrous economic conditions. 

His biographers write that in the capital Pasolini, in need of work, was 
helped by the Christian Democrats. Giovannetti discovers that one of these 
is his fellow countryman the Honorable Giovanni Battista Carron, to whom 
Pasolini turned for paid employment. 

Carron, however, was among the prominent exponents who successfully 
tried to delegitimize Pasolini in Friuli, forcing him to flee after the 


Ramuscello events. However, Carron will try to recommend Pasolini also 
on the newly formed state TV. It was through Casimiro Fabbri, an official 
of the Ministry of Education, a friend of Carron, that he got the job at the 
Ciampino school. Thus Pasolini taught at Francesco Petrarca from 1951 to 
1953. He had been forced to look for work with a Christian Democrat and 
had obtained it, as Giovannetti writes, from a fascist. 

He was also desperate because his mother, forced by poverty, had forced 
herself to become a waitress. He will write: 


We arrived in Rome 

helped by a sweet uncle of mine, 

who gave me some of his blood: 

I lived as a man condemned to death might live 

always with that thought like something on you, 

dishonor, unemployment, poverty. 

For some time my mother was reduced to being a servant. 

And I will never recover from this disease. 

Because I am a lower middle class person and I don't know how to smile... 


come Mozart. 


He wrote heartfelt letters to Giacinto Spagnoletti, Carlo Betocchi, and 
Gianfranco Contin1. 

Giorgio Caproni, on the other hand, had already known him since he 
lived in Casarsa. Or at least that's what the latter confessed, remembering 
him as "lanky and poor" while they took long walks from Ponte Mammolo 
to Via dei Quattro Venti. 

Sandro Penna had met him in Trastevere, at the Noantri festival. There 
was no point in asking for advice: he was even poorer than him. 

Bernardo Bertolucci said that when he was a teenager he opened the 
door to a stranger in a blue suit and an open white shirt. He immediately 
thought of a suburban thief and begged him to wait, closing the door in his 
face. Attilio, who was resting with his wife in the bedroom, explained to 
him that he was a poet, begging him to let him in. 

Alberto Moravia, on the other hand, amusedly recounted that a boy with 
a "snug nose" who was writing a novel about the suburbs had come to him. 
He left him a typescript entitled Ferrobedo. 


It was his uncle Colussi who lived in Porta Pinciana who hosted him 
with his mother, then they rented in Via Costaguti in the ghetto. He also 
began collaborating with a Curia newspaper to make some money. He then 
wrote, referring to those times of misery: "I must declare myself very happy 
to work for the fascists." 

Instead, the arrival in Moravia's living room in via dell'Oca, as Enzo 
Siciliano recounts in Campo de' Fiori, took place in '51. And this means that 
in the dentist Weiss' living room, as Leonetta had said, Moravia had not 
noticed him (it was in fact Elsa Morante who recommended him to her). 

A close friendship was immediately born between them. Moravia was 
struck by the Roman slums that Pasolini described in Ragazzi di vita, which 
caused so much scandal among the fascist right but also among the 
communist left. In that book, which is very similar to a collection of 
screenplays, he took up the Roman dialect, also used by Carlo Emilio 
Gadda. Everyone liked him, the poor young man from Friuli but cultured 
and kind. Moravia published Le ceneri di Gramsci in «Nuovi Argomenti». 
His friends, from Mario Pannunzio to Corrado Alvaro, from Vitaliano 
Brancati to Curzio Malaparte, had disappeared. So Moravia embraced that 
new friendship as a gift from heaven. 


It was a successful, award-winning and esteemed trio that the 
photographers filmed in the La Carbonara restaurant: Moravia, Morante and 
Pasolini, to which was added Carlo Emilio Gadda, who had favorably 
reviewed Agostino. In a letter to Pietro Citati, Gadda defined his friends as 
"crows... dispensers of historiographical theorems". He especially suffered 
from Morante's high pitch, who "screams and pontificates too much". 
Moravia had signed an essay on Manzoni with "the slang phrasebook of the 
practical". «Numerical Petrarchism», he instead called the loves of Pasolini, 
who with Penna played the game of who had loved the most boys. 

They were artists without children. They had dedicated their lives to 
literature. The children were their books. That going to trattorias or to 
Betti's house was due to the fact that none of them knew how to make even 
a fried egg. They preferred to eat out. How can you blame them? 

I was a high school student who came from Marsica to Rome to meet 
another family, that of the artists, when I saw Moravia and Pasolini in front 
of the Rosati bar in Piazza del Popolo greeting Gadda who, wrapped in a 


gray trench coat, had bought a small bundle of sweets and he held it up in 
his hands to protect it. Like the cat and the fox, they immediately entered 
the shadowy doorway next door. In Gadda I would have liked to say that 
with my high school friends, on Sundays, we read aloud the stories of Our 
Lady of the Philosophers with roars of laughter. To Moravia and Pasolini 
that I had read La noia and Ragazzi di vita and that I was impressed by 
them. I followed them up the stairs. They turned and for a moment 
wondered who that boy with the sad eyes was. Expecting me to speak, they 
thought of a young man who had recognized them and took the stairs at 
great speed. After leaving the door I rushed to reach Gadda, who had now 
arrived on the Lungotevere. He walked briskly to get on the 99, the Viale 
delle Milizie bus that would take him back to Camilluccia, where he lived. 
Feeling he was being harassed, he turned around and I, to surprise him, took 
out my box of lightning bolts stolen from my mother and started lighting 
them and throwing them onto the abutment of the Tiber. He stood looking at 
me questioningly for a moment and then quickly continued his journey. He 
must have imagined that I wanted to steal the bundle of sweets from him 
and perhaps light up his clothes with those flashlights, transforming him 
into a human torch. Unlike Pasolini, the author of Quer pasticciaccio ugly 
de via Merulana had a sacred fear of the children of the capital. But was 
Gadda also like Fortini, a "friend-enemy"? The difference was that Gadda 
did not speak willingly in their sessions and above all did not take a 
position like Moravia and his wife Elsa. He had been invited several times 
to Pier Paolo's poor house in the early 1950s, where his father, who had 
suddenly become affable with his son and his literary friends, was the one 
doing the shopping. Pasolini did not fear Alberto's judgments as much as 
the shouted ones of Morante, who maintained that love with hustlers did not 
resemble love, that Pasolini was completely ignorant of love. After Gadda's 
death, Pasolini drew up a memorable portrait of the author of The Cognition 
of Pain, which later appeared in Despetti di Diritti. The article is from 3 
June 1973: «The physical contempt that Gadda had towards himself was a 
psychological phenomenon of rare comic power. [...] There has been no 
more definitive criticism of the institutions than this man of the right...» 

It is an article that could easily also be signed by Pier Paolo's friends, 
with whom Gadda had been silently conversing since the 1950s and whom 
he could not stand. The very young Bernardo Bertolucci, a debut poet of 


"luz... reggianti" verses a la Mario Luzi, also ended up in the pincers of his 
sarcasm. He ended up branding the chatter of Moravia, Morante and 
Pasolini at the Rosati bar in Piazza del Popolo as "verbose trifles". An "us" 
emerges in the article on the death of the great novelist. «Gadda is dead, and 
I am asked to make an epic out of him. My eyes are dry, little pain. We 
probably got everything we needed from him." 

Pasolini had interpreted Gadda's silence well between Rosati's tables, 
guessed his funny bourgeois cowardice of a "man of the right" among those 
revolting talkers, but also his desire for company. 


In the second volume of La forza delle cose, Simone de Beauvoir reveals 
that she spent several years in Capri with Elsa Morante. In a conversation 
with Alberto, when he expressed a desire to meet his wife, she noted: 


He is annoyed because he surrounds himself with pederasts. According to him, 
eighty percent of men have slept with other men. He talks about it with a kind of envy 
because their adventures are extremely easy and they consume sex with great joy. And 
he quotes a joke from P. [Pasolini], a friend of Morante: "How many inhabitants does 
the Earth have?" "Two billions". "It means there are more than a billion people I won't 


sleep with." 


Alberto's envy for the easy promiscuity of homosexuals was therefore 
also noticed by the author of The Mandarins. 

Elsa de' Giorgi in I Saw Your Train Leave says that before filming 
Accattone, Elsa, Alberto and Pier Paolo «were seeing each other in 
Trastevere, or outside the city at tables with about twenty kids eating 
fettuccine, some thoughtful, others noisy. Elsa, Moravia and of course Pier 
Paolo are scattered among them. It was Elsa's determination not to group 
the three of them together. She didn't want the kids to feel oppressed or 
conditioned by their "cumulative" diversity as intellectuals. Pier Paolo was 
perfectly at ease and reached a state of bliss. Elsa deluded herself into 
reaching her, in a poetic tension that made her smile angelic, ambiguous, a 
little challenging towards Moravia who, alone, was disposing of her 
embarrassment under her desperate frown". Those kids summoned by 
Pasolini were the children they wouldn't have had, the world saved by the 
kids. At the time, Elsa had been having a non-carnal relationship with 


Alberto for some time. In a letter to her friend Leonor Fini, she had written: 
«Loving Alberto against Alberto is a desperate undertaking», especially 
considering that the relationship did not materialize in physical love. 

Elsa's love for homosexuals was also due to her masculine nature. Also 
on Teta veleta Laura Betti returns to the couple: «Moravia is not bored with 
his wife who is a writer (she doesn't want to be called a writer) just oma, 
who is called Elsa Morante and beats if they call her Moravia. He doesn't 
get bored with her because they always argue and Elsa screams at him 
terribly but no one in the restaurant turns around because they're used to it." 
In Moravia, guts and reason were mixed not only in the relationship with 
Pasolini, while the latter aimed at a kind of rationality of the guts. For Elsa, 
who opposed reality, the entrails were instead the substance of myth. For 
Gadda the bowels were those of the tongue. 

I searched in vain for the relatives of the Roman dentist who brought 
Moravia and Pasolini together for the first time in his living room. 


Sy 
The trip to India 


In a letter to Fortini dated 31 December 1960 Pasolini wrote: «Now I'm 
going to India, I'll be there for a month and a half». He left with Moravia 
the same day. On January 16th Elsa would join them in Calcutta. The main 
stops were: Mumbai, Aurangabad, Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Khajuraho, 
Allahabad, Kumbakonam, Benares, Calcutta, Madras, Tanjore, Madurai, 
Cochin and again Mumbai, from which Pasolini left for Kenya and his two 
friends left for Rome. So they stayed in India for two months, returning to 
Italy at the end of February. 

On New Year's Eve 1961, Moravia and Pasolini went to Bombay to 
celebrate the most popular Indian poet: Tagore. The trip to India had been 
prepared by the husband of Alberto's older sister, the diplomat Cimino. The 
trip served to cement the friendship between the two, but also to 
differentiate it. Moravia would often return to this experience adding 
unpublished details, especially after the massacre of his friend. 

Elsa Morante had avoided the rift with Pier Paolo after her critical 
review of L'isola di Arturo, published in «Vie Nuovi» in December 1957. 
Only after the novel's victory at the Premio Strega had Pier Paolo criticized 
its eccentricity, the length and slowness, calling her decadent, a little 
teacherly, not even mentioning the father-son incest, which would later be 
at the center of his tragedy Affabulation, a decade later. Perhaps the great 
critical success of the novel had made him jealous. And so the friendship 
with Morante was similar to that with Moravia, except that Moravia 
responded while Elsa preferred to ignore it, accepting the role of prostitute 
as happens in Accattone. But shouldn't Arturo's Island be included among 
the Italian classics of homosexuality? For Pasolini it would be an 
ideological claim. And then wasn't he the first to script the boys of life? 

Having returned to Italy from Asia (Elsa had packed her bags before 
them and Pasolini had left early for Africa), in 1962 they published two 


books on India. Pasolini's was called The smell of India and Moravia's An 
idea of India. The diversity of the two writers already resonates in the 
opposing titles. That trip revealed the true nature of their sympathy, not 
without irony. It was as if they entered the ring starting a no holds barred 
match, with a dark outcome. They had no ideas in common about India. 
The bourgeois Moravia loved to travel the English way, to gain experience, 
while the lower middle class Pasolini, at odds with the young men of his 
life, also promised himself sexual advantages from that trip. It will be India 
and Africa, the Third World, that will remind him of the now homologated 
Roman slums. Impenetrable India ended up provoking them. The two 
months of travel were more than enough to explain all their differences, for 
which India became a real litmus test. 

To begin with, Moravia never mentions either Pasolini or Elsa Morante 
in his book. He had recently been flirting with Dacia Maraini. Pasolini, on 
the other hand, mentions his illustrious friend several times, to emphasize 
the figure of the fearful bourgeois, not at all eager for unplanned 
adventures, who even in India prefers to go to bed when midnight arrives. 
As usual, Pasolini was ready to immerse himself without sticking his head 
out in the river of the colorful crowd of Indian cities, while his friend 
maintained the enlightened distance of a way of traveling tested by the great 
European writers of the nineteenth century. Pasolini immediately 
recognized that Moravia had prepared by reading books and books on India, 
primarily A Barbarian in Asia by Henri Michaux, while he had gone with 
the virgin eye of the tourist which worked like a movie camera. He had 
found his beloved Tiburtina hovels in the slums of Bombay, Delhi and 
Benares, which had now become hateful to him. As they continued on their 
journey, Moravia could hardly stand her friend's excitement towards the 
poor Indian boys who he found, needless to say, all divine. Alberto, on the 
other hand, was interested in monuments and classified the poorest Indians 
as "rags", beaten in this by Elsa Morante, who at every conflict with her 
husband began to pack her bags, which she then unpacked thanks to 
Pasolini. 

Republishing An idea of India, before his death, Alberto summoned me 
to his study and proposed interviewing him for the new edition. He 
promised that we would share the meager income. He looked like a boy at 
his debut. For that interview he had not called either Enzo Siciliano or 


Dario Bellezza, who had already turned up their noses when he chose me to 
collect his political writings in Impegno unwillingly and his articles on the 
atomic bomb in L' winter nuclear. Was it possible that Moravia considered 
me the more intellectual of the two, considering Enzo a "fine man of letters" 
and Dario just a poet? When he recommended me to the «Corriere della 
Sera» for articles concerning French literature, he told me that he felt guilty 
towards me for not having helped me enough. My collaboration with the 
«Corriere» lasted a year, until the cultural page was directed by the highly 
cultured Giulio Nascimbeni. 

The questions I asked Alberto mainly concerned Pier Paolo. I wanted to 
understand what really happened on that trip. In the interview he confessed 
to me that he had never known what Pasolini thought of him. He sensed that 
he was laughing at his bourgeoisness, even with Ninetto Davoli, especially 
since he had begun to age. And he suffered a little from it. In reality, 
Pasolini didn't think it was true that he was going on a trip with the great 
Moravia, very well known in India, according to how the intellectuals and 
politicians he met revered him. His novels had been included in Penguin for 
some time, while Pasolini was practically unknown. He could not even have 
imagined what would have happened at the end of the 1980s during a 
screening of Accattone - which was being edited in 1961 - in Delhi, in a 
room crowded with a thousand young Indians, presented by Nico Naldini, 
Valerio Magrelli and myself . The tireless Laura Betti would also have 
organized that film festival. 

In a room with two thousand five hundred seats they screened various 
films, from Accattone to The Walls of Sana'a. It was Laura who called me a 
week before the Festival with a hoarse and peremptory voice, not even 
dreaming of admitting that I, due to a question of the degrees of my most 
apprehensive students, could say no to her. Madame didn't like planes, 
perhaps also because of the too narrow seats that forced her to stand for the 
entire journey. She had just returned from New York, a stormy journey in 
the company of Enzo Siciliano and Mario Fortunato, who had dragged her 
forcibly out of a producer's living room. She threatened to flood her carpet 
with pee like her cats did when annoyed by certain guests. I insisted and 
didn't want to move the date of my graduation session at the University of 
Salerno, where I taught French literature, which fell on the very last day of 
my stay in Delhi. I still remember the terrifying laugh when I told her that I 


was still a 1968 teacher for whom appointments with students came before 
everything else. In the end I decided to leave on 22 April 1986 with Valerio 
Magrelli, Nico Naldini and a Friulian chef who accompanied him. The 
audience was packed with students and adults who, in absolute silence, 
attended the screening of Accattone. 

The shacks in the film resembled those in large Indian cities and 
countryside. The audience watched the show in absolute silence and at the 
end of the screening the room was about to collapse, so loud and long- 
lasting were the applause. 

It was in Delhi that Pier Paolo had imagined "throwing his body into the 
fight", recalling an ancient maharaja who had donated his body to a tiger 
exhausted by hunger. Struck by that very religious story, Pasolini had 
wanted to question a maharaja who he had studied at Oxford. He had asked 
him how he would have behaved if he had encountered a thin and hungry 
tiger in his possessions, if he would have, like his ancestor, thrown his body 
between the animal's fangs. Smiling ironically, the maharajah replied that 
he would bring several kilos of meat with him in the event of the meeting; 
he certainly wasn't going to leave the tiger high and dry. Pasolini had 
concluded that even in India religiosity was a distant memory, despite the 
devotees falling on their knees to pray in crowded temples. 

Even in Delhi we were beginning to see the first injections of European 
capitalism. On the return plane I met a group of Venetians who had set up a 
small factory right outside the city where the workers were paid a paltry 
sum compared to the wages of an Italian worker. Pier Paolo felt that he had 
betrayed literature for the cinema by not taking into consideration the 
possibility of remaining alone, that his friends would soon become his 
enemies. He would definitively realize this upon the publication of Poetry 
in the Form of a Rose (1964). With that book the silence of the critics 
would begin. 


But let's go back to the two books on India. 

I'll start with Pasolini's. 

Already at the opening of the page he wrote: «Painful state of excitement 
upon arrival». And immediately after: 


These are the first hours of my presence in India, and I don't know how to dominate 
the thirsty beast closed inside me, as if in a cage. I persuade Moravia to take at least a 


few steps outside the hotel and breathe in some of the air of the first Indian night. 


Pasolini and Moravia go out onto the seafront. Near parked cars, "those 
fabulous beings, full of significant doubts and anxieties." They were 
beggars who lived near a large hotel with a white rag wrapped around their 
hips and shoulders. 

Moravia, who had visited India twenty-four years earlier, was very far 
from the painful state in which Pasolini found himself. He was bored to 
death there too and not just because of the presence of those two very 
excited traveling companions. Moravia was over fifty and Pasolini was 
thirty-eight at the time. They had also gone to India because of the mass of 
articles and television programs on "hunger in India" that was invading 
Italy and the world. Our country, with the economic boom, seemed to have 
overcome atavistic hunger, with a chicken on every table, as the Carosello 
advertisement on the only television network shouted. And together with 
the hunger of India we had also discovered that of Africa. They were Third 
World countries, while Italy was in the First World. And so people still 
didn't go to India for drugs. The friends wanted to see the rags and report it 
to the Italians who enjoyed their privileged situation, not without a hint of 
sadism. Pasolini did not take up the camera on that trip, he sent articles to 
«La Stampa», while Moravia sent them to «Corriere della Sera». 

Here is a Pasolini-esque overview of Bombay from the landing plane: 


Our arrival on Bombay from above: muddy, reddish, cadaverous mounds, among 
small greenish swamps, and an infinite landslide of hovels, miserable new 
neighborhoods: they looked like the entrails of a quartered animal, scattered along the 
sea, and, on these entrails, hundreds of thousands of small precious stones, green, 


yellowish, white, shining tenderly. 


In An Idea of India Moravia never mentions his companions, as he will 
do, albeit rarely, in travel books on Africa. He is alone, not at all influenced 
by the chatter of his friends, by their religious piety for the poor. 

In the introduction to his book Alberto interviews himself. India is the 
country of «religion as an existential situation. [...] Ironically, even if there 


were no religions in India, it would still be the country of religion." 

He was immediately struck by the sweetish, penetrating, spoiled and 
nauseating smell of rotting flowers and rotten fruit that could be smelled in 
the alleys of Benares, among the crowds of pilgrims. 

He had also been struck by the temples of the South, in Tanjore, in 
Madurai, in Kumbakonam, the towers called gopurams that rise up to the 
blue sky. He was struck by the phallic symbol kept in the cells of the 
temples, "anointed and shiny with votive oil". The gigantic Buddha carved 
in the rock inside the last cave of Ajanta had amazed him, those eyelids 
lowered on the inner world. And then again the temples of Khajuraho and 
the sacred bull of the Tanjore temple. Among all that crowd that looked like 
a wormhole, here was the Indian plain which was itself a religion. Moravia 
closes the chapter by observing that everything that seems real in India is 
not, and everything that does not seem real is. Indians would like to believe 
in reality and the senses, while Europeans seem to believe in them less and 
less. 


Unlike Pasolini, Moravia reflects on the identity of India, before 
immersing himself in the colorful human and natural landscapes. His was a 
detached, interior gaze while Pasolini's was immersed in the faces of the 
Indians. 

Pasolini pays homage to his friend: «I don't really know what the Indian 
religion is, read the articles of my wonderful traveling companion, from 
Moravia, who has documented himself perfectly, and, endowed with a 
greater capacity for synthesis than me, has very clear and well-founded 
ideas on the subject." 

Pier Paolo mentions his partner and Elsa Morante in several points, 
including in the story of the trip to Calcutta to meet Sister Teresa of the 
lepers. 

What separated them was a beautiful boy, Revi, who Pasolini and 
Morante tried to save by taking him to Father Wilbert, a Dutch priest who 
ran a shelter for stray kids in Cochin. Moravia refused to follow them: 


Moravia, with her experience made dry and devoid of any sentimentality by her 


Roman and Catholic background, manfully advised me to follow the reasons of my 


conscience. Elsa on the other hand, aggressive and sweet, wanted to join me, attracted 


by the absurd. 


They traveled by car, plane and on foot. And when they arrived at a 
certain time, Moravia returned to the hotel. The tension was rising but in the 
Indian ring the two boxers studied each other, without yet landing the first 
blow. 

To Pasolini, India appeared simple and rustic. It was his salvation, after 
the disappointment of the Roman suburbs. For Moravia, however, a 
religious mystery remained, seeing in the Third World the Eden dreamed of 
by Michele Ardengo, but also his end. 


Here is farewell to Delhi and a future full of promises. They had traveled 
for a long time in the heart of India in a Dodge the size of a minibus. They 
were, according to Pier Paolo, cheerful and curious like monkeys with all 
the instruments of intelligence ready to use. Moravia interpreted, Pasolini 
remained on the surface, as if his eyes were those of a movie camera. They 
were destined for an uninterrupted series of stops, with the Indians who, by 
playing a fife, managed to make a sleepy grass snake raise its head. At 
Tanjore Pasolini and Morante got out of the taxi to reach a temple, leaving 
Moravia alone. A crowd of beggars asked him for his offering, including 
one who stuck his lizard's head in the car window, scaring the writer. He 
shouted at him in English for him to go away. At that moment Elsa arrived 
and attacked him with the usual accusation of cynicism. In the hotel, 
furious, she started packing her bags, only giving up when Pasolini arrived, 
who begged her to stay. 

Avoiding drinking running water and nibbling from kiosks, they 
preferred to eat in hotel restaurants. The cries of the crows accompanied 
them, shocking Moravia quite a bit. Until Pasolini planned a trip to the 
dakoyt, ferocious bandits who attacked tourists’ cars and often killed them 
without mercy. Moravia had said neither yes nor no but when he had the 
opportunity to speak with Nehru, he had asked for clarification on the 
dakoyt and feeling reassured, he accepted that trip with some hesitation. 

And when the Sikh who was guiding them there began to scare them 
with his stories about the atrocious dakoyt, Moravia turned pale. Pasolini 


would have written: «And it was something that seemed to me, perhaps 
indelicately, irresistible hilarity. No dakoyt." 

Once we arrived in Khajuraho, Pasolini invited the reluctant Moravia 
back for a walk outside the hotel. Listening to the cries of the jackals who 
seemed to be dying, they immediately turned back as if they had their 
snouts at their heels. 

Pasolini's journey ends with the description of the fires of Benares. Was 
Moravia pleased to hear himself described as a fearful and cowardly upper 
class man, frightened by any sign of violence in the places he visited? I do 
not believe. 

In the chapter Traveling in India Moravia wrote: 


India is not a beautiful country like, for example, Italy nor as picturesque as, for 
example, Japan. India is a continent in which above all the human aspects are worthy of 
interest. But India seen through the eyes of the ignorant tourist can also be a 


disappointment. 


An idea of India ends with the mystery of the sacred pornography of 
Khajuraho. Moravia was more interested in the compositions of the Kama 
Sutra than Pasolini, who instead made no mention of them. The sexual acts 
depicted were performed by men and women, by several men and several 
women. Their sexuality became action. Those girls show what they are 
capable of with their lovers. Not just hugs, but furious embraces, 
"animalistic outbursts, frenetic entwining, acrobatic inlays". That Pasolini 
didn't write about it in his book because there weren't plots featuring only 
men? I remember an occasion in which Pasolini said to Moravia: «You 
don't know what you've missed», and Moravia replied: «Neither do you». 

On love they couldn't be further apart. In Petrolio, after all, Pier Paolo 
will write: 


Actual intercourse - that is, the most significant moment subiecti of love as 
possession - was possession of something fatally limited. In fact, by definition, one 
cannot possess everything. Instead, being possessed is an experience cosmically 
opposite to that of possessing. There is no relationship between the two things. He who 
possesses does not communicate except illusorily with the one who is possessed, 


because the one who is possessed has an incomparable experience with his. On the other 


hand, even those who are possessed communicate with those who possess them. 
Whoever is possessed loses awareness of the shape of the penis, of its limited 
completeness and feels it as an infinite and shapeless medium, through which 
Something or Someone takes possession of him, reducing him to possession. Possession 


is Evil, it is Evil, therefore being possessed is Good. 


The song concerns the bisexuality of Carlo, protagonist of Petrolio, his 
fluid sex, which possesses and is possessed. Pasolini does not stop to talk 
about the scandalous sculptures, he prefers to ignore them and underline 
Moravia's "earthly" mood, his desire to go to sleep because perhaps he 
could no longer stand the frenzy of life of his traveling companions. No 
descriptions of sexual acts between men and women, even divine ones: 
Pasolini is above all interested not to lose the habit of going out at midnight 
for a walk near the hotel, pushing towards those boys and their fluttering 
white rags. He laughed with Morante throughout the journey about her fears 
and his hygienism: Alberto did not like the unpredictable and demanded a 
distance between reality and his representation. Pasolini, on the other hand, 
sought immersion and identification, without truly accepting anything. 


In his column in «Vie Nuove», which he held from 1960 to 1965 with 
several interruptions, Pasolini had criticized La noia on 16 March 1961, 
comparing it to Antonioni's La notte: 


Dino, the protagonist, is the "I" himself who tells the story: yet, despite this narrative 
subjectivity, the work is extremely objective, conscious. The character "I" is nothing but 
an expedient, used to express a very clear state of anguish, historicised, rational in the 
author, and restored to its vagueness, which is then poetic concreteness, in the 
character... Dino lives and operates on a culturally inferior only one step to that of 
Moravia. Throughout the novel we do nothing but discuss, analyze, define anguish (in 
the novel called "boredom"). In other words, Moravia knows Marx, his protagonist does 
not. This is why the protagonist's much discussion about his evil goes a bit in vain, and 
has a purely mimetic and lyrical value. The solution is missing that word that Moravia 
knows and his protagonist does not. Boredom is a splendid novel, whose last page 
should have been a tragedy, and not a suspension. Moravia must have had the strength 


not to give any kind of hope to its protagonist: because the protagonist's illness is an 


incurable disease. There are no third forces, nor ideals of humanistic syncretism capable 


of freeing him. 


Pasolini adds that the protagonist of Moravia's novel "goes around in 
circles". And if the novel is "splendid", the last part, instead of ending in 
tragedy, becomes a suspension. In other words Dino should have died in the 
car accident, not ended up in hospital contemplating a tree from the 
window, as if he were a Buddhist. Right at the end, author and character 
overlap. Pasolini, however, did not understand that Marx could have no 
place in that novel, while a certain oriental mysticism, which Moravia drew 
on through his wife, had pushed him to conclude in that way. Often, in our 
meetings, Moravia asked me when a novel could be considered finished, as 
if he didn't know how to close them. 

At the end of his article Pasolini confesses that the intellectuals 
recognized themselves more in Antonioni's film La notte than in La noia di 
Moravia. A few months have passed since their trip to India. 


In October 1964 Moravia wrote a review for The Gospel According to 
Matthew: 


Christianity constitutes in him the sentimental and ideological link that connects the 
arduous opposing experiences of Marxism and decadentism, he was also, in a very 


natural way, faithful to Christianity. 


In Moravia's eyes, the Gospel marks progress compared to the primitive 
Accattone, due to its expository impetus and its linking of poetry to 
religion. He was a different Christ than the counter-reformation one. Upon 
closer inspection, we are dealing with a harsh, violent, iconoclastic Jesus. 
The face of the Spanish student Enrique Irazoqui is among the most 
beautiful things in the film. At that time Pasolini was still a "religious" 
filmmaker, not a Catholic, as Moravia would underline years later. 


In 1979, as I mentioned, Moravia asked me if I wanted to collect his 
most interesting political and travel writings. I was sitting on the sofa in his 
apartment in Lungotevere della Vittoria, in excitement over that unexpected 
task. I immediately got to work and in the newspaper library of the National 


Library I discovered that already during the Ethiopian War Moravia, 
traveling towards the East, had stopped in the places described by Rimbaud, 
where the weapons of the Duce's soldiers had thundered. He had written 
about it himself at the time. Long after his death I discovered that in a letter 
to Galeazzo Ciano he had expressed his desire to follow the Italian troops to 
Ethiopia to write a book. Ciano hadn't answered him. Thus began his love 
for Africa. 

Moravia preferred that I only collect his interventions from the Second 
World War to the Seventies which appeared in «Corriere della Sera» and 
«Nuovi Argomenti». I obeyed and got to work. Once the collection was 
finished I had to make an introduction. I really liked the title he wanted to 
give to the book, Commitment against desire. She had lived her whole life 
against her will. 

After Bompiani received the typescript, Moravia mentioned to me that 
someone in the publishing house had criticized my introduction. He didn't 
reveal the name of my critic but he told me, to make me guess, that he was 
a very cultured person, adding: "But is it possible that you don't guess?" I 
understood very well that it was Umberto Eco. Maybe he would have liked 
to write about it himself, who knows. In the end we decided together that I 
would break up the introduction and make it an interview. The book was 
published in 1980 by Bompiani with its sixteen, sometimes very long, 
answers to my questions. And it had some success but Moravia, doubtful, 
asked himself: "Haven't I written too much head on?" I reassured him. The 
reviewers were applause. In 1986 he called me to collect the articles on the 
atomic bomb, asking me to interview him again. This time I suggested the 
title to him: Nuclear Winter. I remember that as soon as I left in a Northern 
city the writing appeared on a wall: "READ MORAVIA". 

Here are Alberto's answers to my questions about Pasolini and their trip 
to India. The first question: «In 1961, after publishing La noia, together 
with Pier Paolo Pasolini and Elsa Morante, you had the experience of India, 
as you define it in An idea of India. Would you do it again?" 

Moravia replied that India is inexhaustible, that one always goes there as 
if it were the first time. To get an idea of what the religious phenomenon is, 
you absolutely need to go to that subcontinent. He would have gladly 
returned also because, despite having visited it on several occasions, one 
never has a definitive idea of India. 


The second question concerned the relationship with Pasolini. 


Your controversies with Pasolini are now part of the cultural history of our country. 
Has Italy changed for the better or for the worse? You gave diametrically opposite 
answers. Even in your two books on India, not surprisingly one based on smell and the 
other on an idea, you expressed two Western conceptions, one rational and one visceral, 


which seemed destined to never meet. It is still so? 


Moravia replied: 


There was a disagreement between Pasolini and me on the Third World. He argued 
that it was ruined by the industrial revolution and consumerism, I thought and still think 
that the Third World will disappear and that it is not industrialized and consumerist 
enough. Nothing good can be expected from peasant culture anymore, so it is better to 


put an end to it and really start the industrial revolution. 


Their views on Indian religion also differed. For Pasolini it was a 
practical religion, for Moravia it was instead an ancient pagan religion, born 
long before the monotheistic Middle Ages. 

When I asked him if he agreed with the definition that Pasolini had given 
of his traveling companion, he replied freezingly: 


I never knew what Pasolini really thought of me. I think he appreciated my vitality 
above all, a generic word that perhaps also included my literature. Distance was also 
included in vitality. In short, for him I was a type of traveller, as you say in English, that 
is, essentially not Third Worldist and sentimental... Pasolini was instead led to underline 


the personal, private, intimate experience, not necessarily cultural. 


When I pointed out that Pasolini felt pity for the miserable young 
Indians, while his indifference seemed paradoxically more indigenous, he 
replied that Pasolini was saved from sentimentalism precisely by his 
intellectual ambiguity. 

Asking him for the new edition of his book an unpublished episode that 
happened in India, he confessed that at a certain point Pasolini met a 
beautiful boy who wanted to be an actor: «He was truly perfect but he had a 


flaw. At the beginning of his mouth, on the right side, a ball of white saliva 
formed which contrasted unpleasantly with his dark complexion." 

That boy took them to his hut and introduced them to his father. They 
were sitting on the edge of the bed when the man began to read the Bible in 
Arabic. Upon leaving, the boy obsessed Pasolini with his desire to come to 
Italy but the director answered him bluntly no. Returning to Rome, the poet 
went to work at Cinecitta, while Moravia settled in Sabaudia. Some time 
later, while the latter was enjoying the beach, the waitress called him 
alarmed. At the door there was an Indian boy who wanted to sleep there. 
Having received the refusal, he went to Cinecitta with the hope of meeting 
the director, who perhaps would hire him for one of his films. 


It's not over yet. Two years ago in Paris, in a luxury restaurant, I saw an elderly 
Indian playing something for the customers. I recognize it. He was the Indian attracted 


by the mirage of Europe, by cinema and by Pasolini, finally Europeanised. 


Asking him if Pasolini's reflections had counted in the writing of the 
book, he replied like this: 


Pasolini had certain characters and qualities that I didn't have and vice versa. The 
biggest difference was seen in his approach to an absolutely unscientific but curiously 
Christian Marxism, as can be seen from his myth of the underclass similar to the poor of 
Jesus’ time. For me, Marxism is a particular form of utopian and revolutionary 


sociology. 


And when I insisted on the diversity of the two books, asking him if 
Pasolini was faced with a virgin world and if his abandonment of Europe 
for Africa was reminiscent of Rimbaud's abandonment of the West, he 
immediately denied. 

«He cannot resemble Rimbaud because he did not stop writing until his 
last day. He didn't reject Europe at all." And so Elsa Morante also denied 
that, at the beginning of their stormy friendship, she was convinced that 
Pier Paolo was the reincarnation of Arthur Rimbaud. 

As for the smell of India, he specified that: «smell 1s the most animalistic 
of our senses and this confirms the neoprimitivism of the decadent 
Pasolinp». 


His differences with his friend were finally the following: «My position 
is that of accepting but not identifying, that of Pasolini as in his entire life, 
of identifying without truly accepting». 

Those answers seemed to undermine the nascent myth of the director of 
Salo, after that atrocious death. Today I wonder if my insistence on the 
differences with Pasolini did not already arise from the desire to write about 
it, perhaps in a book like this. I have always wondered how even the most 
genuine friendship can appear ambiguous. There is therefore the possibility 
of remaining friends with someone for life with whom you share practically 
nothing. 

In Moravia's eyes, Pasolini was a likable character, who however he 
chose not to portray in any of his novels. For Pasolini, Moravia was instead 
a kind of bourgeois father, an intellectual who practiced Enlightenment 
detachment. He had never tried to make a film from his novels, as Bernardo 
Bertolucci and Godard did. He had attempted a screenplay based on the 
novel Attention, which however didn't come to fruition. Nor did Moravia 
ever appear in one of his films. In Petrolio's chapter entitled Provocators 
and Spies (in 1960) there is a portrait of Moravia at a Roman reception: 


There was an intellectual, who had been working for many years and was therefore 
famous and venerable, who nevertheless still had the youthful air of someone who 
believes in nothing but is interested in everything: his hair was white and very short, his 
nose was pronounced , the mouth is recessed, without lips, and the chin is pointed; very 
thick, barbaric eyebrows, with underneath the lively and eternally distracted eyes of 
someone who is a little deaf. In whatever pose he sat or stood, he was continually 
restless, restless almost violently. Although he was a complete stranger to such 
receptions, he was at ease there, he was perfectly part of that picture: he was far from 
there, but since he was there he accepted the game, and did not desist even for a moment 
from the tension of his intelligence. Every word of his was a critical word: grandfather 
and grandson he was in the midst of that eternally stranded flotilla, like the prow of an 
old ship that had sailed all the seas, but on an adventure that was more intellectual than 
poetic: which became poetic, however, cause of an intellectual rigor never relaxed even 


for an instant. 


At that reception there were shady characters, spies and provocateurs, 
whom Moravia had certainly recognised, but whom he nevertheless 


frequented. He calls him "intellectual", not without poetry arising from the 
rigor of his intelligence. He seems like a Moravia who frequented fascist 
salons at the time of Gli indifferenti and instead he is a grandfather who did 
not stop accepting invitations from horrible people in the Christian 
Democratic era, just to reflect on it, so as not to lose reality. 

Pasolini didn't like Bertolucci's The Conformist at all. And in La noia the 
author had not, in his opinion, been sufficiently Marxist in the story of the 
protagonist, a failed painter of the Roman bourgeoisie. Alberto had ended 
up identifying too much with Dino, to the point of making him talk like 
him. Moravia resented it, but, as usual, she didn't show it. He was patient. 
After an initial outburst he thought about it. It was more important to 
understand why Pasolini had criticized him than not to react to the fact that 
he was the one criticized. 

As a boy he happened to be slapped by a nobleman of the Borghese 
family, offended because he had had the audacity to ask his girlfriend, 
Silvia Piccolomini, to marry him, a lame Jew. Those were the years of 
friendship with Morra di Lavriano and Bernard Berenson. At the latter's 
house they called him "the young gentleman". Instead of reacting by 
punching Prince Borghese, Alberto had speculated on the reasons for that 
slap. 


The journey to India had therefore made Moravia "earthly", wrote Pier 
Paolo. And it was certainly not only for the provincial excitement of his 
traveling companion, but for the aggressive presence of Elsa Morante, who 
continued to obsess him, branding him as a cynic because he did not cry 
like her when faced with Indian misery. Furthermore, every second of the 
day Elsa dramatized her demise, with the hope of reaching a very young 
American who was in love with her. Alberto became increasingly 
convinced, after that trip, to leave Via dell'Oca and go and live with Dacia 
Maraini in the apartment on the top floor of Lungotevere della Vittoria. 
However, he continued to be pale even in Rome. 

Upon returning from India he went to Florence, where his sister Adriana 
lived, desolate, unsure of what to do. After the Second World War, Adriana 
Pincherle taught drawing in the middle schools of the luxurious Florentine 
college Poggio Imperiale. Among her students there was one of hers, "the 
little princess", daughter of Princess Topazia Alliata and of the ethnologist 


Fosco Maraini, perhaps not very good at drawing but very pretty. He asked 
her: «Can I make a green horse?» Her name was Dacia and she lived right 
across the street from the college, in her grandfather's villa. Later in life she 
would come to live in Rome, on Lungotevere Arnaldo da Brescia. It was 
1954, Maraini was twenty-one years old and Moravia began to give her 
colorful French scarves, which, however, Dacia she would later say she 
didn't remember. Adriana confessed to me that, after helping him purchase 
the apartment on Lungotevere della Vittoria, she had asked her brother who 
he would live with. And Alberto replied: «I don't know», just like the title 
of a book of his stories. The women had done what they wanted with her 
brother. And he begged me to write it clearly in my biography, A life 
against will, which however came out when she was already dead. After the 
small bourgeois Elsa, "half-Jewish" like him, who had not wanted to grant 
him a divorce because they had married in Church, as a Jew who converted 
to Catholicism, here was the very young Dacia Maraini, who came from an 
illustrious Sicilian family. The time was therefore long gone when Alberto 
was rejected by a Piccolomini because he was Jewish and lame. 

Adriana told me that from the first appointments with Morante Alberto 
had asked her to accompany him to contain his aggression, at least for a few 
hours. 

When he returned from his trip to India, tensions with his wife were 
high: Elsa slept in his bedroom instead of the one upstairs assigned to her. 
The point of no return for her was the suicide of her very young lover. 
Morante locked herself in the house, in strict mourning, shouting and crying 
at her husband, accusing him of indifference. Perhaps the young man had 
returned to America prematurely also due to his hostile attitude. But wasn't 
it Moravia who allowed the two to live in one of her studio apartments in 
Rome? Why lay the blame for the suicide on him, who had even presented 
the paintings of his wife's lover in a prestigious Parisian gallery and in a 
Roman one? 


Meanwhile, Pasolini in «Vie Nuove», in an article from 1962, confessed: 
«I have to fly for thousands and thousands of kilometres, up to Ghana, 
Nigeria, Guinea, Kenya». After India he had begun, finally taking up the 
camera, his personal discovery of Africa, very far from that of Moravia. 


Again in «Vie Nuovi», but in 1965, there is an account of his trip to 
Morocco: «As far as Morocco is concerned, I slowly had to give up a whole 
series of ideas that I had had about its presence in the Third World . I was 
not disappointed, but confused." He had discovered that Morocco was a 
country of farmers who peacefully cultivated their lands and that there was 
also a slight industrialization. «Now there is no child who doesn't go to 
school, and illiteracy is destined to disappear very quickly even in the 
countryside. There is a minority of rich people who definitely put Morocco 
on the path to neo-capitalism. Casablanca is a neo-capitalist bedlam based 
on the old French colonial style." And here, looking for the archaic: 
«Moravia and I will always remember a theft of suitcases in Ghana which 
ended, upon recovery of the stolen goods (in the best hotel in Akkra) with 
the violently, stubbornly, childishly outstretched hands of the policemen to 
have a tip". In short, he had to change his vision of the Third World. The 
Moroccans wanted to become petty bourgeois with the same loyalty to the 
Koran as always. 

The slow reversal of his perspective on what he imagined he would find 
in Morocco is probably also due to Toni Maraini's hospitality and the 
influence of his culture. Toni confessed to me that Alberto and Pier Paolo 
had no idea of the depth of the millenary Moroccan culture, and they looked 
at that country by stereotyping it as any Third World country, as Europeans 
used to do. 


The trip to India certainly helped the two friends get to know each other 
better: Moravia who envied his partner's sexual promiscuity, that obsessive 
drive that led him to welcome all those boys into his hotel room; at Pasolini 
who smiled at his great friend's fear of having bad encounters at night. Once 
again they looked like the cat and the fox. «Poor as a cat from the 
Colosseum», Pasolini wrote in one verse, while the «earthly» Moravia even 
in India loved to maintain the lucidity of a fox. 

I recently returned to New Delhi to rediscover the scent of the theater 
where Accattone was screened. I found neither that nor the scent of 
religion, which had so impressed both travellers. Only news of horrendous 
rapes of young girls, then hanged from a tree in the desolate countryside. 
The media all over the world were talking about it. I remembered a phrase 


by Moravia about the fat Indian bourgeois who practiced the sport of 
"smashing the pussy" of little girls. 


6. 
Flashes of 1968 


In reality, 1968, at least in the universities, had already begun in the mid- 
1960s. When the socialist student Paolo Rossi lost his life by falling from 
the wall of the entrance to the Letters and Philosophy of the Sapienza 
University of Rome, it was 1966. And we who hoped for other struggles, 
perhaps cultural, found ourselves in the fascism-anti-fascism pincer that 
until then it seemed obsolete to us. The small groups re-proposed all the 
losing lines of communism, resulting in postmodern politics. But, upon 
closer inspection, the so-called long-haired people had already anticipated 
the non-conformist protest. The first time Pasolini saw long hair was in 
Prague, in the lobby of the hotel where I was staying. Two young foreigners 
had entered, with shoulder-length hair. They didn't need to talk at all. What 
replaced the traditional verbal language was the language of their hair. And 
it was as if they were saying: we are a new human category that has its 
center in America. Pasolini understood and felt an immediate dislike for 
those two... 1968 came. The long-haired ones were absorbed by the student 
movement. 

Only much later, in an article dated 7 January 1973 for the «Corriere 
della Sera» entitled Discourse on hair, did Pasolini confess his aversion to 
long hair. At the beginning they expressed themselves with the language of 
long hair against the family and the middle class. Their “non-Marxist 
revolution was suspect.” Theirs was a television and media subculture. 
They had spread from America throughout the world. He didn't mention the 
fact that they came from the beat generation, that they were flower children. 
He didn't even mention Dennis Hopper's 1969 film Easy Rider which 
celebrated them, with that dramatic ending, after a long chopper trip across 
America, amidst light and hard drugs. According to Pier Paolo they all 
resembled "Merlin", one of the best-known right-wing terrorists. Thus, right 
and left, at least in clothing and hairstyles, were no longer distinguishable. 


Moravia and his wife Elsa had a certain sympathy for the long-haired 
Italians and the flower children, even if they found them uncultured. They 
knew that this was an international youth, born in America and scattered 
throughout the world, attracted by drugs and ferociously hostile to war, 
institutions and the entrepreneurial bourgeoisie. For Pasolini, however, they 
were new conformists, lovers of an international uniform, who soon took 
root in his suburbs too. 

I met Alberto Moravia in the winter of 1965. I was twenty-one years old. 
I had sent him a short novel entitled The Room and I had accompanied it 
with a little letter in which I underlined the suffering that transpired from 
him. I had left out my phone number and address and when I called him 
back a few months later, he scolded me. But why hadn't I left my phone and 
address? I went up to his apartment on the top floor of Lungotevere della 
Vittoria with my heart in my mouth. He opened the door, accompanied by 
two barking dogs. I told him it looked like D'Annunzio petting his 
greyhounds to silence them. "Why? These are two bastards," he specified. 
Their names were Pirro and Arancio. He was walking with a limp towards 
the living room. I remember a red tie that set his face on fire. His piercing 
eyes, with thick eyebrows and his almost lipless mouth, seemed to me to be 
that of Charles Baudelaire. I was looking for similarities, but Alberto only 
resembled himself. 

He invited me to sit on a sofa opposite his. There was an unlit fireplace 
on my right and on the left some iron shelves where it seemed to me there 
were only encyclopedias lined up. Near the window that opened onto a 
terrace from which you could see the bend of the Tiber, there was a round 
table. Above my head hung a dark portrait of the great writer, signed by 
Renato Guttuso. His face sulky, his hands nervous. 

This wasn't a lived-in house, it was more like a doctor's office. My 
university friends, who studied Carlo Emilio Gadda as if he were a classic, 
considered Moravia a commercial writer, with a simple language, suitable 
for translation. And Pasolini was not considered differently either. I, 
however, thought that he had written several other masterpieces after Gli 
indifferenti, from Agostino to La noia. 

I immediately told Moravia that to write a real novel you had to have 
read all the classics and I was far behind. He replied that it was enough to 
read two or three. The important thing was to absorb them well. In his face I 


reminded him of a writer from the South, his friend Corrado Alvaro. In the 
end he informed me that together with Pasolini they were planning the new 
series of «Nuovi Argomenti» and that since they were looking for young 
writers he asked me to give him a story. He gave me Boredom. I didn't tell 
him I had read it, I wanted him to dedicate it to me. He signed the copy 
with: «Friendly Alberto Moravia», apologizing for the simplicity of the 
dedication. He suddenly asked me if college students had a lot of sex. I 
replied: «We don't like to talk about sex among us. It's still a mystery. Of 
course there are those who boast about copulating, but it is a rarity." He 
commented: "You're right, we don't know anything about sex." I told him 
that instead the long-haired people of Trinita dei Monti slept in sleeping 
bags with the girls on the lawns of Villa Borghese and talked about "sexual 
revolution". «They ran away from home, — he told me, — which is already a 
good start, they want to imitate the beats, but they don't read much». Of my 
little novel he said with a smile: "It seems like a French novel." And he 
added, speaking of critics, that 1t seemed to him that I had read more books 
of criticism than novels. I told him that I liked Marcel Proust because he 
mixed essay and novel. We also talked about metaliterature, on which I was 
writing my thesis. And a final chapter also concerned his narrative. I 
mentioned the furnishings of his novels, those objects that, in my opinion, 
were framed very closely, to the point of becoming a pop hallucination. 
Furthermore, I found that there was an ethical, moral veil to hide them, to 
cold them. “Yes, I'm a moralistic writer, so they say,” he commented. He 
wanted to inform me that he knew a painter who lived in my Marsica, 
Domenico Colantoni. It was Alberto who put us in contact, starting a long 
friendship. 

He took me into his study where there was a wooden table with a 
typewriter on it and several scattered sheets of paper. On a shelf I 
recognized the letter I had attached to the typescript. In one corner there 
was a carton full of what he called "doubles". He invited me to use it. He 
put on a brown jacket and we went out. The dogs were kept by the maid. In 
the elevator that was slowly descending I still couldn't understand that I was 
accompanying a giant of the twentieth century, present daily in the 
newspapers, a public figure. I asked him if the people of Casiglia read his 
books and if they were proud of him. He replied that they weren't interested 
in anything. 


I got into his Simca 1500 destination Bar Rosati, Piazza del Popolo. He 
had an appointment with Pier Paolo Pasolini. I noticed that the car didn't 
look at all like Dino's sports car, the protagonist of Boredom. Concerned 
about driving him to the center of the Lungotevere, I mumbled, to distract 
him, that I didn't have a story ready. He looked at me in amazement: 
"You're going to sit in front of the typewriter and write it, right?" 

It seemed to me that motorists recognized him. When he then shouted 
"Asshole!" to one who had passed him incorrectly, he turned to me to see 
how I had taken it. He parked near Piazza del Popolo. We first went on foot 
to the editorial office of the «Corriere della Sera» where he delivered an 
article. In Via Frattina he went into a shop to look at a dress. On the way 
back we stopped at Rosati's. She gave me the telephone number of Enzo 
Siciliano, then editorial secretary of «Nuovi Argomenti», telling me that I 
had to deal with him. Pasolini was late. Nicola Chiaromonte appeared 
among the outdoor tables of the bar. He was thin, short. I knew that he had 
always been a friend of Moravia, that he had been a friend of Carlo 
Rosselli, that he had been part of Justice and Freedom, that he had 
emigrated to America with Paolo Milano, that he had signed important 
essays that I had not yet read. 

Among the tables of the Rosati bar, Nicola Chiaromonte also asked me 
for a story for his magazine «Tempo present», directed by my fellow 
countryman Ignazio Silone. Chiaromonte greeted us when Pasolini 
appeared. I didn't expect him to be so small and dressed like a professor, in 
a gray jacket and trousers and a dark tie. Moravia seemed like a young 
daredevil in comparison. We sat down to enjoy the yogurt. I felt like I was 
on a film set, between two celebrities ogled by passers-by. Pasolini asked 
me in a low, sweet voice where I lived, he subjected me to a short 
sociological interview. Then Moravia started talking to his friend about the 
Strega Prize, names and maneuvers that were very mysterious to me. 
Suddenly they stood up and fired me. Moravia asked me to call him next 
Monday. I saw them walking away along Via Ripetta, Alberto limping, 
albeit slightly, and Pasolini walking quickly, to stay close to him. Moravia 
had confessed to me that he was often mistaken for Pasolini, even by petrol 
station attendants. They were two public figures, they didn't give each other 
any shade. 


In the spring of 1968 I went up to the house of Enzo Siciliano who lived 
in via Brunetti with his wife Flaminia. He taught philosophy in a high 
school in northern Rome. He had a dark, Arab-like complexion. He had just 
gotten out of the shower. He was wearing a light blue bathrobe. He sat 
behind his desk and invited me to sit next to him. He told me that they had 
decided that I should be the one to take the typescripts of the magazine that 
he had on the table to a printer in Balduina. Garzanti would have paid me 
fifty thousand lire per number. I also had to proofread. He taught me the 
signs of that work that had to be done without following the meaning of the 
words, otherwise goodbye to typos. He warned me that having chosen 
Moravia, I would have some difficulties with Elsa Morante and perhaps 
also with Pasolini, who preferred those from his parish. I had entered a 
world unknown to me and I had to quickly learn the minimum rules if I 
didn't want to be rejected. I said that Pasolini seemed like an older brother 
to me, who like me had emigrated to the eternal city to be successful, while 
Moravia was in my eyes the intellectual bourgeoisie, of which I knew 
nothing. As for Morante, I would have liked to meet her soon to express my 
full esteem for her as a writer. «Here, don't say writer in front of her. You 
want to be called a writer, do you understand?" We immediately hit it off 
with Enzo. He told me I looked like a young Asor Rosa. 

In the first issues of the new series, a story of mine entitled Labirinto and 
a reportage of the first occupations in Lettere, immediately after the murder 
of Paolo Rossi, entitled The Classroom, were published. I also published a 
diary on the Pesaro film festival where I had met, returning from the 
controversial Venice festival, Pasolini who was accompanied by Godard. 
He told me to also take care of the films shown at the exhibition, not just 
the protest. 

In Campo de' Fiori, which came out in 1993, Enzo told the background 
of the new series of «Nuovi Argomentp». 


It was Pier Paolo's insistence that gave birth to «Nuovi Argomenti». The first series 
of the magazine closed due to lack of funds and cultural realities. It seemed that Editori 
Riuniti wanted to reprint it but Moravia, seeing the publisher as too close to the PCI, did 


not want to. 


Pasolini tried to convince his publisher, Garzanti, who in exchange 
wanted to reprint all of Alberto's novels in paperback editions, but only 
managed to snatch Gli indifferenti from Bompiani. So Garzanti sent the 
new series of «Nuovi Argomenti» to bookstores. Pasolini imagined an 
anthological magazine, where young poets, writers and critics were present, 
different from those promoted by the neo-avant-garde: closer to their 
existential experiences. He did not accept the commodification of books by 
publishers who embraced the new duties of neo-capitalism. Moravia would 
have preferred the great sociological investigations of previous issues, such 
as that of Giovanni Carocci on Fiat. He didn't like saying no to new writers 
who he perceived as quarrelsome and vindictive. Pasolini, on the other 
hand, pushed to publish three to four poems per issue. He had faith in 
young authors. 

Siciliano said that Leonetti was opposed to him becoming secretary of 
the magazine, because of his book Before poetry against the neo-avant- 
garde of Gruppo 63. 

One evening, Elsa Morante intervened to support Enzo Siciliano and 
shouted: «Leonetti thinks that magazines are made with pneumatic 
vacuum». When he came to Rome Leonetti claimed that the magazine had 
to be "de facto sectarian". Pasolini replied that it had to be sectarian yes, but 
in the quality of the lyrics. Pier Paolo also wanted, as we know, the 
collaboration of Franco Fortini, who immediately denied it. He had never 
digested his friend's turn towards cinema. 

Siciliano says that in Pasolini's company they chose the most promising 
ones for the new issues of the magazine from the typescripts that arrived in 
Garzanti's Roman editorial office. First came a novel by Dario Bellezza, 
then the stories by Antonio Debenedetti and a story by myself together with 
the poems of my first wife Biancamaria Frabotta. According to Siciliano we 
were a quarrelsome couple, with exasperated political extremism. Pasolini 
selected the poems of Amelia Rosselli, Giorgio Manacorda and Sandra 
Mangini. 

Writing the magazine, Enzo confessed, also meant going to dinner at 
Laura Betti's and eating baked potato flan. Pier Paolo ate with gusto and 
laughed as usual, without sound, just opening his mouth wide. 

Fortini and Francesco Leonetti refused for various reasons, all against 
Pasolini's perspective of a magazine of young discoveries, of poets, of 


writers rather than a political magazine like «Quaderni Piacentini». Pasolini 
had argued with the neo-avant-garde of Gruppo 63 since its birth and did 
not look favorably on «Quaderni Piacentiniy. Fortini thought that he had 
been corrupted by cinema and by his friendship with Moravia. 

In the introduction to the collection of his writings on Pasolini entitled 
Through Pasolini, Fortini had the courage to write: 


So it was Mr. Pasolini, the author of poems that we admire. He was not the Poet... the 
feelings of envy, resentment, love, frustrated narcissism and more are shamelessly 
offered in this book to those who are satisfied with them... all the final letters of Pasolini 
and mine, with my refusal to collaborate in « New Topics" seems to me to clarify and 
establish. This is also why I exhibit the sequence of opportunities for dialogue and 


confrontation. 


No way. Having noticed that his name was in an advertisement about the 
regular collaborators of the magazine's new series, Pasolini did everything 
he could to have it removed. So from that moment the relationship with 
Fortini, the friend-enemy, was silent. He had written that the only decent 
thing they could do was "think about organizing a revolutionary party". The 
organization of a revolutionary party? The delusions of a man of letters. 


One morning in June I went to Enzo Siciliano's house to deliver the 
corrected drafts of the poem II PCI to Pasolini's young people. He had put 
himself in the shoes of the largest communist party in Europe to 
metaphorically shoot at the students who had rioted in Valle Giulia, in front 
of their Faculty of Architecture occupied by the police. Several trucks were 
burned. The newspapers headlined on their front pages: «The battle of Valle 
Giulia». They accused the students of the Movement of being violent, 
without realizing that the trucks had been burned by the Nazis of Ordine 
Nuovo, who were present in large numbers. From then on they applied the 
technique of putting the blame on the protesters. In the external elevator 
that passed next to a very tall bougainvillea, I thought I recognized Livio 
Zanetti from L'Espresso. Enzo opened the door for us and after having 
accompanied Zanetti into his study, he immediately took the proofs of the 
new issue of «Nuovi Argomenti» out of my hands, telling me that he had 
people. He heard a thick intertwining of voices. In his book Campo de' Fiori 


Enzo would later say that on his table there were the drafts of « Nuovi 
Argomenti » and that Livio Zanetti, intrigued, had peeked and noticed Pier 
Paolo's verses dedicated to the battle of Valle Giulia. 

Enzo immediately telephoned Pier Paolo telling him Zanetti's desire to 
publish the verses against the students in the next issue of «L'Espresso». 
Pasolini replied that they should be published as a pamphlet. Thus 
«L'Espresso» of 16 June 1968 came out with the title I hate you, dear 
students. The provocation was successful. Not only the students but also the 
intellectuals felt affected. Moravia, for example, had immediately confessed 
to Siciliano that it was the "usual Pasolini pauperism". In an essay on 
«Nuovi Argomenti» he was keen to distinguish protest from revolution. The 
students looked more like rioters than real revolutionaries. It seemed to me 
that they willingly played the part of the protesters in front of the lights of 
the television set. In Moravia the students remembered Michele Ardengo, 
the Hamlet protagonist of Gli indifferenti. Both Moravia and Pasolini, in 
reality, were offended because the student leaders had not recognized them 
as ideal fathers. But how could they since they only read political non- 
fiction, and art as a whole was entirely bourgeois in their eyes? Even in that 
case Moravia and Pasolini, the Aryan and the Attic, according to the 
Sicilian definition, thought differently, if not oppositely. According to 
Siciliano, Moravia's friendship for Pasolini was «linked to what was distant 
and unknown to him in Pier Paolo». Sexual promiscuity? «At times he 
seemed more like a man of action. He was a writer by chance and out of 
spite, like Oscar Wilde. But then he went back to saying that he was a born 
writer." 

A writer's militancy had to concern his work. Moravia had denied 
himself when Carlo Rosselli had proposed that he become an anti-fascist 
exiled writer in France under the banner of Justice and Freedom. He had not 
taken the fascist card and after the Second World War, he had been careful 
not to take the communist one. Serving an ideology meant wasting away as 
a writer. And he didn't want to retrace the path of Jean-Paul Sartre who in 
1968 had written the pro-leftist magazine «La Cause du peuple». Pasolini 
tended dangerously towards the man of action. Even on commitment, which 
was then called in the French way, engagement, they had different ideas. 
Moravia defined his interest in society as an "unwilling commitment", as 


the title of the anthology of his political interventions said. Pasolini always 
aimed to "throw the body into the fight". 

Moravia had always distrusted ideology, especially in the novel. While 
Pasolini's contradiction, that between mind and body, had pushed him to a 
point of no return, towards an ambiguous ideological extremism. Moravia 
had something to say about this. He had to object both to the scandalous 
character and to the intellectual close to the PCI, anchored to a Marxism of 
the poor, imbued with popular Christianity. Did he perhaps think that he 
resembled Carlo Rosselli, whose anti-fascism seemed watered down 
compared to that of the communists? Was he still the wayward son who had 
to be patted down from time to time to bring him back into the ranks? The 
dimension he appreciated most about Pasolini was the civil poet of the left, 
precisely what he could not be. He was the Other, mysterious and 
unpredictable. 

In the article that appeared in «L'Espresso» on 23 June 1968 mercilessly 
entitled Le ceneri di Pasolini, Moravia wrote: 


Coming to Pasolini's poetry, I would like to note a fact; after Foscolo, after Carducci, 
after Pascoli, after D'Annunzio, not to mention Petrarca and Leopardi, Pasolini is the 


only modern Italian poet who has been able to create civil poetry. 


Gramsci's Ashes «is a great civil poem. Another brilliant novelty: 
Pasolini was able to merge the decadentism that is typical of modern poetry 
with left-wing poetry. Before him, Italian civil poetry was entirely on the 
right." 

Pasolini and even Vittorio Foa found poetry ugly. «It doesn't seem bad to 
me. In fact it seems beautiful,” wrote Moravia. — Of course, Pasolini was 
wrong to say what he felt. After my interview with the students at 
"Espresso", I could have written the same things, more or less. I didn't write 
them because I am naturally inclined to let certain feelings simmer." 

Alberto added that he had done nothing in his life other than let his 
feelings simmer. However, while a novelist does not have to immediately 
say what he feels about episodes that concern society, a poet can do so. 
Moravia, however, disagreed with Pasolini on the interpretation of the 
student revolt, which should be framed not only in an Italian perspective, 
but a global one. For him it was the most consoling event of the last twenty 


years. How can we not applaud the revolt of the world's youth against the 
nihilism of political and economic systems, always in the name of human 
freedom? Wasn't this what they had both been waiting for for a long time? 
Moravia did not understand the praise of the policemen who in the Valle 
Giulia clash would have represented the proletariat against the student 
bourgeoisie. Pasolini caused the controversy to arise from his anguish as a 
"different person", who experienced the change of the villagers even 
towards him. He saw them made ugly by consumerism, deranged, little 
bourgeois monsters. Thus the match between our two giants became 
increasingly enriched with low blows. They seemed to want to say to each 
other: "Take off your mask!" 


So Pasolini, a civil poet, yes, but this time, with the verses against the 
students, he had made a mistake. Had he gone too far to the right? Did he 
want to become a man of action? There was no issue of «New Topics» that 
year — of which I was a proofreader — in which Moravia did not reflect on 
the student protest. 

When he wanted to go and speak in the classroom before Literature, 
where the students were holding a very crowded and smoke-filled assembly, 
after a few words they took the microphone away from him. The students 
shouted: «Corriere della Sera!» «L'Espresso» dedicated a trial to him where 
the students of the Movement once again accused him of being a bourgeois 
writer who wrote his articles for the bosses' newspaper. He defended 
himself by accusing them of being ignorant intellectuals, who hated culture, 
to the point that they would have calmly, once they came to power, shut the 
artists' mouths. 

During that year I often went up to his apartment and was always in awe 
of what was happening. I witnessed constant psychodramas. He was happy 
when in a television program on the anniversary of Gli indifferenti I said 
that the rebels of the Movement seemed like brothers of his Michele 
Ardengo. 

I dedicated a poem to Pasolini where I accused him of being an old 
blunderbuss after having given the poem against students to «L'Espresso». 
He remembered it when we went together to have a debate on the youth of 
1968 on television, where a Christian Democrat leader, Giacovazzo, asked 
me to ferociously attack Pasolini. We were in 1973. How could I, 


disappointed as I too was by the ashes of a 1968 movement that had steered 
towards blind and bloody terrorism? 


But what had really happened in Valle Giulia, which had so impressed 
Pasolini? 

On the morning of March Ist 1968 I was at home writing the last chapter 
of my degree thesis on Italian meta-literature which Sapegno had finally 
approved at the request of Alberto Asor Rosa, my supervisor. I hoed on the 
keys of my red Everest, tiring my back. My friend Mauro Sarnari had called 
me asking if he could come and pick me up with his vespino and take me to 
the Architecture department, which the Movement wanted to reoccupy. I 
told him that I absolutely had to finish my thesis. He was disappointed. 

Around one o'clock the doorbell rang. Mauro was very agitated. We 
locked ourselves in the study and, catching his breath, he told me about a 
very tough clash between the police and the architecture students who 
wanted to return to their university guarded by the police. On that occasion, 
however, they did not allow themselves to be beaten, they responded to the 
attacks by throwing stones and Molotov cocktails, setting fire to some 
trucks in the front lawn. «I witnessed terrible violence, I myself struggled to 
free myself from the clutches of a policeman who was holding me by the 
arm. However, I recognized certain faces of fascists. They were the most 
violent. My mother came in and asked him if she would stay for lunch. 
Mauro apologized and said that he had to return home to Monte Sacro. We 
would see each other again at the afternoon assembly in Lettere. 

I later listened to Oreste Scalzone's version of the events in Valle Giulia 
on a free radio, later collected in the volume Cercando 11 '68: 


In Piazza di Spagna we formed the procession, opened by a banner that said: «Via 
D'Avack, via Moro, away the police!» and we arrived in Valle Giulia. The policemen 
were waiting for us, with shields and plexiglass helmets. We were there with the blue 
coat and helmet, very traditional and not at all suitable for chasing each other around the 
hills of Valle Giulia. We wanted to invade the Valle Giulia faculty and take it back. We 
started by throwing eggs at the policemen who responded with charges. A furious and 
completely improvised clash began on the lawns, paths and hills of the area. People 
broke the slats of the benches to make sticks. It became spectacular, there were buses 


and police vehicles set on fire with rudimentary techniques, and a constant running back 


and forth on the lawns as charges and counter charges alternated. There had been many 
demonstrations with scuffles between leftists of various backgrounds and the PCI 
security service. It was the canonical conclusion of the demonstrations against the war 
in Vietnam. Then the police intervened and prevailed. Valle Giulia represents a turning 
point from this point of view. As Paolo Pietrangeli's song says, "We never ran away 
again". It was a real street battle and or just a getaway with a police chase. The 
Movement didn't even notice the presence of Merlino's fascists. The reconquest of 
Architecture failed. In the end we decided to return to the procession, we passed through 
Piazza Flaminio, then through Piazza del Popolo and arrived in Piazza Colonna. The 
procession arrived under Palazzo Chigi. There were four rows of policemen with 
machine guns in their arms. The government building could not be invaded, such was 
the disproportion of forces. Some PCI deputies took to the streets. The PCI's attitude 
towards us was ambiguous, they made the best of things. The newspapers had big 
headlines: "Battle in Valle Giulia!" The toll of the clashes was heavy: one hundred and 
fifty police officers were injured and fifty demonstrators were treated in hospital. The 
police and carabinieri stopped more than two hundred people. Journalists linked to the 


Movement were also arrested. 


That first March in Rome there were also earthquake victims from the 
Belice valley, demonstrating against the bureaucracy that was still blocking 
aid for reconstruction, against the Moro government. Those in the 
Movement didn't even notice. 

A few days after Valle Giulia, two hundred fascists led by Almirante and 
Caradonna descended on Sapienza. They went with every intention of 
attacking Lettere, but they were repelled and barricaded themselves in 
Legge. They threw desks and cupboards out of the windows. On Legge's 
landing there was Oreste Scalzone waving a megaphone and running back 
and forth to organize the assault, before being hit in the back by a wooden 
bench. Two broken dorsal vertebrae. 


In The PCI to young people it was as if Pier Paolo wanted to speak to the 
students as a true communist of the PCI should have done. «You have faces 
like daddy's boys | I hate you like I hate your dads. | Good race does not 
lie." It was a punch in the stomach of all those who weren't daddy's boys 
and maybe came from the suburbs. I agreed with the fact that the 
controversy with the PCI took shape in the first half of the 1950s, which he 


had helped to animate with The Ashes of Gramsci, and also that that revolt 
was born under the spotlights of television and reported in newspapers all 
over the world. the world as a planetary revolt. But it wasn't true that the 
media praised us. Indeed, if they did it it was because of a bad game. And 
then daddy's boys to whom? Those I met at the demonstrations were all 
children of proletarians and sub-proletarians. Of course there were also the 
petty bourgeois who had taken the direction of the Movement because they 
were more politicized than the mass of students. 

«When you got into a fight yesterday in Valle Giulia | with the 
policemen, I sympathized with the policemen | because policemen are 
children of poor people." He didn't even imagine the presence of Merlino's 
fascists in that little valley. They were the ones who burned the trucks. In 
reality they idolized the armed forces: it was a planned double game, so that 
the communists would be blamed for those fires. 

Then like a bolt from the blue Pasolini added: «I ask forgiveness from 
those one thousand two thousand young brothers of mine | operating in 
Trento, Turin, | in Pavia or Pisa, | in Florence and a bit also in Rome." But 
then he really wasn't angry with all the protesters? The ending of the poem 
read: «Oh God who should consider | the possibility of waging civil war 
alongside you | setting aside my old idea of revolution?” thus attenuating — 
at least in part — the violence of the previous verses. Upon closer inspection, 
that poem was not only against the petty-bourgeois students who led the 
Movement but against the PCI, which did not take a position on those 
events. In the notes that followed the poem of the scandal, published in 
«Nuovi Argomenti» after «L'Espresso», he specified that those notes in 
verse «have been largely overtaken by events. In the fight between students 
and cops from Rome to Paris to Berlin, the obvious truth was re- 
established, which my anger had momentarily subverted. I then also naively 
minimized, in a poetic fit, the number of students who will belong to the 
future minorities, eternally beaten, of the non-partisan communist idealists." 
But then he reiterated that "the mass of dissenting students is the mass of 
young people of neo-capitalism". And we know that he didn't like the 
direction of development of that capitalism. Precisely in 1968 he began to 
feel like a former poet... Flattering the students, regretting the attack, as he 
did later, meant increasing their contempt. 


Among the articles in that issue of «Nuovi Argomenti» there was also 
Enzo Siciliano's Letter to Pasolini, which tried to make him think. This was 
followed by a response from Pasolini in which he condemned that official 
defence. «You say that students would be defenders of culture against the 
police and I answer you: whose culture, ours? No". 

Was there still in that issue an article by Pasolini entitled Marcuse too 
flatterer? He repeated that half of the students was not the revolution but the 
civil war, which the bourgeoisie had always organized against itself. 

The penultimate italics was my pamphlet The Hall, where I had written 
vitriolic letters to Ideology, to Revolution, to Art, to Reality, and finally to 
the shitty rector of the university. 


In issue 11 of July-September, Moravia opened his magazine with 
Contestation and revolution where he drew «the difference between the 
student revolt and a true revolutionary program». 

Moravia's reaction to the Movement was very different from that of 
Pasolini, more balanced and pedagogical. Every now and then he invited a 
little one into his living room. I remember Oreste Scalzone, in the autumn 
of '68, sitting on the sofa with a small group of students while Moravia 
talked to us about a magazine to make, «Fall Out». However, the magazine, 
which was supposed to host interventions by leaders, intellectuals and 
students of the Movement, did not come to fruition, perhaps also due to the 
opposition of Scalzone who saw in the title a theme which, in his eyes, did 
not concern the protest. That evening, a manager from the Bompiani 
publishing house was also present, who was supposed to print the 
magazine. Neither Dario Bellezza nor Enzo Siciliano attended that meeting. 
The Movement had decided that art as a whole belonged to the hated 
bourgeoisie. Sometimes I met Moravia at the end of the demonstrations 
with Dario Bellezza who joked about my participation. Moravia, on the 
other hand, gave me a punch on the shoulder in solidarity. 

The evening before his speech was interrupted by the sound of whistles 
in room one of the Faculty of Letters at Sapienza University, Enzo Siciliano 
called me, worried about the reception that the assembly might have given 
to Moravia, who was still intending to participate. Embarrassed, I replied 
that I barely knew the bosses, that I didn't feel like preparing the ground for 
Alberto's arrival. During the occupation I had only looked after supplies, 


they would not have listened to me. I begged him to send him to that 
bedlam of kids who completely rejected Italian artists, but allowed an 
avant-garde American filmmaker to project a film of his at midnight against 
the wall of the first classroom, where the screen remained blank for more 
than a 'now, boring us to death. 

The following day, sitting in the upper desks of Letters, I saw Alberto 
Moravia take the microphone. An evil buzz immediately arose. What did 
someone who wrote for the main newspaper of the bourgeoisie, the Corriere 
della Sera, want from us? Had he come to advertise? Someone shouted the 
slogan: «Marx Lenin Mao». And many, hearing his name, booed. Alberto 
began in a loud voice by saying that Mao was certainly an eponymous hero. 
The shouts of the students had drowned out the beginning of his speech. 
They took the microphone away from him. He left angrily and I, feeling 
like Judas when he denied having known Jesus three times, didn't have the 
courage to reach him. 


In the Moravia trial published in «L'Espresso» on 25 February 1968, the 
protesting students invited to the debate were: Massimiliano Fuksas, fourth 
year of Architecture, Oreste Scalzone, third year of Philosophy, Duccio 
Staderini, fifth year of Architecture, Valerio Veltroni, Walter's brother, first 
year of Philosophy. Moravia began by saying: «I am that kind of proletarian 
who is called an artist. The objects I create are novels, short stories, dramas. 
That is, I create from nothing, with my hands or rather with my mind, 
something that wasn't there before and I sell it. If I were in China I wouldn't 
place my products because in China today there is no demand for products 
like mine... I live from my work. I couldn't collaborate with party 
newspapers because I'm not part of any party." 

Oreste Scalzone replied that by collaborating with the «Corriere della 
Sera» he was taking a specific political position. Moravia provoked him: his 
position was the position of any worker in a capitalist regime. 

Scalzone: «We do not propose the figure of the exploited worker but of 
the one who frees himself from his exploitation». 

Moravia: «In a capitalist system the writer is an exploited worker». 

According to the student protesters, Moravia remained an intellectual of 
the 1950s. Why didn't he collaborate with the Movement's magazines? 


Getting more and more nervous, Moravia replied that he was not integrated 
into that system. 

In short, the students wanted Moravia to become a political militant of 
the Movement. Valerio Veltroni was the harshest of the accusers: Moravia 
was lending a hand to imperialism instead of fighting it. 

Upon his return from Via Po, where the headquarters of the «Espresso» 
was located, he shouted in his living room that the students who had 
challenged him were completely ignorant, they had not browsed through 
any of his novels and his essays. Many of them came from the PCI. And 
wasn't The Cultural Revolution in China, his 1967 reportage, for example, 
panned by the critic of «Unita» Michele Rago? In short, a real crossfire had 
occurred on him. Students and communists contested it in unison. 


Both, the cat and the fox, were therefore contested with arguments that 
appeared inconsistent in their eyes. It is useless to differentiate one's 
positions in the face of such a sectarian movement. Elsa Morante remained 
in the background. She found out about her Movement from her friends 
Goffredo Fofi and Alfonso Berardinelli and thought, like her protégé 
Patrizia Cavalli, that poetry would not change the world one iota. She sided 
with young Americans, those of free sex and drugs. You published The 
World Saved by Little Boys in 1968. She disagreed, as usual, with the 
presenteeism of Pasolini and her husband. It's better not to throw flashes at 
'68 and continue to write the story, by hand, in her notebooks. 

The true loner remained Sandro Penna who had written a withering 
verse, ignored by all those workerist students: "But aren't the workers 
beautiful?" Carlo Emilio Gadda, as usual, remained silent. 

Sixty-eight had therefore exposed the nerves, already on edge, of the two 
giant friends. 

In Visionary Sixty-Eight published on the last anniversary of Sixty- 
Eight, I told how that joyful year resulted in the most absurd of terrorisms, 
erasing forever the beginning of a cultural revolution that did not resemble 
the Chinese one at all. Because of the red and black terrorists of the 
Seventies, who wanted to dramatize a creeping civil war with one death a 
day on both sides, the cultural and economic conquests of the workers' 
movement were gradually erased. It becomes increasingly difficult, as the 
years pass, to understand the different interpretations of Pasolini and 


Moravia that year. The flashes of 1968, now seen as a cursed year, have 
buried the hope of change of an entire youth of mavericks, a lost generation, 
which today, at the height of old age, is heading towards damnatio 
memoriae. 


Ts 
Hamburg's score 


Among the trips planned together there was one to Cuba, in the winter of 
1966. Moravia received a visa from the Cuban embassy in Rome, Pasolini 
was denied. Motivation? "Pervert". Fidel Castro had imprisoned many 
homosexuals, believed to be corrupting youth. Moravia left with Dacia 
Maraini without protesting to the ambassador. 

In February 1969 Pasolini and Moravia traveled together in Africa. In 
Which tribe do you belong to? Moravia told of curious incidents. 


Let's go slowly so as not to get a puncture; we stop at a market that looks like a dance 
hall. Inside a high fence, a half-naked, tightly packed and almost immobile crowd 
gathers and shuffles around, heads against heads, chests against chests, bellies against 
bellies, legs against legs, who, one would say, participate in the market out of a need for 


worldliness rather than to buy , almost as if the market were a kind of cocktail party. 


Naturally Pasolini aims at the camera, and equally naturally, lo and 
behold, a police jeep arrives. 

A tall, thin, bearded inspector gets out and takes the two drivers aside 
and speaks to them loudly in Swahili. Immediately afterwards he leaves 
again without even saying hello to Pasolini and Moravia. He had shouted 
that those two should not be allowed to photograph parts of Tanzania that 
could distract tourists from visiting those places. Moravia and Pasolini set 
off again and stop in a village called Kasule where there is a dusty market 
and people dressed in rags that Pasolini immediately films with his camera, 
not caring about the commissioner's warning. Moravia begins to get 
agitated when a man with Caucasian features, in a white shirt, with a bristly 
mustache runs over them, also speaking in Swahili. An unctuous young 
man, a student who knows English, finally explains to the two Italians that 
they are considered dangerous spies. They absolutely must go to the police 


station for investigations. Once the passports have been checked they are 
finally released. When Alberto visited Africa alone no one had allowed 
himself to consider him a spy, even though his eyes had the function of a 
movie camera, like the one Pasolini held in his hand. In Kigoma, Moravia 
faces the attempted theft of his watch, but in the hotel much worse awaits 
him: a thousand dollars and two hundred thousand lire disappear. They 
were supposed to leave half an hour later. They decide to take the train and 
leave. 

Misadventures like this often happen in Africa, even to alert travelers 
like our two friends. Sitting on the sofas on Lungotevere della Vittoria, 
Moravia told us about beds crowded with insects as long as a finger, about 
animals under the bed, about buoys encountered in the dark of the night as 
they crawled onto the beach to quench their thirst, about drafty planes, 
especially the long waiting for departures but also for meals. Together with 
Pasolini they shaved while looking at the mirror, with the burning light of 
the morning and the view of the mountains like "breasts". 

For Moravia, Africa was a female body, like the giantess in a poem by 
Charles Baudelaire. 


Two years after the cursed year, Pasolini returned to Africa again during 
the New Year holidays together with Callas, Moravia and Dacia Maraini. 
They visited Dakar, Abidjan, Bamako in Mali. Moravia will tell Elkann: 


A few days later from Potosi we returned to La Paz, from there we left by plane for 
Dakar, where we had made an appointment with Pasolini. Pasolini had filmed Medea 
with Maria Callas and had become friends with her. So, completely unexpectedly, Dacia 


and I found ourselves traveling with the famous singer. 


Alain Elkann asks him what Callas was like and Moravia replies: 


In everyday life, as they say, she was a Greek bourgeois with many characteristics 
typical of her country of origin. She was very natural, direct, even naive, with a marked 


predilection for luxury in her most conventional forms. 


Callas' popularity was immense. At every airport there were always 
delegations of admirers and little girls in school uniforms who had their 


records signed. In Abidjan the government placed a helicopter at its 
disposal with a French lieutenant who made them fly over the virgin forests, 
scaring the buffaloes immersed in the marshes to death. 


With Callas we visited a Tuareg camp who played the typical trick of camel drivers 
on her by untying her saddle the moment she got on the camel, making her fall onto the 


animal's serpentine neck. 


Elkann then reminds him that just returning from an African trip he 
found himself involved in the dispute. Moravia confesses to him that she 
belongs to the generation of those who were attacked by him. He was now 
sixty years old. 

Alberto had been attacked ferociously, according to him, by protesters, 
both in public and in private. He felt very alone at the center of the trial that 
«L'Espresso» had organized against him, listening to the absurd crimes that 
the sixty-eighters accused him of. Then in a theater in Florence a group of 
protesters shouted at him: «Corriere della Sera! Corriere della Sera"! while 
in Bari they shouted: "Ho Chi Minh!" And upon entering his house, a group 
of architecture students, who called themselves the "Birds", after whistling 
for a long time, wanted to reach the bedroom and leave their feces on the 
white sheets, as they had already done at Enzo's house. Sicilian. It was the 
robust waitress Giuseppina who prevented him. They wanted to "desecrate 
family intimacy". 

Alain Elkann asks him to talk about the figure of Pasolini and Moravia 
replies that he was also, in his own way, a politician and an ideologue: 


Pasolini was not a communist in the scientific sense. Instead, it must be placed on the 
margins of what could be called Christian Marxism. All this was fine until the so-called 
Boom arrived. Pasolini sincerely believed that the underclass, with its charge of 
freshness, ingenuity and authenticity, would save the world, but the Boom revealed to 
him that the boys in his life did not want to save anyone, not even themselves. He was 
just under the blow of this disappointment when he was killed by one of his own heroes. 


A misfortune happened to him. 


Pasolini knew he had a scandalous sexuality and he didn't hide it, rather 
he flaunted it. Was he nostalgic for the homosexual temptation that he had 


felt as a boy at Codivilla, which had returned once again in old age to 
glimmer on the beach of Sabaudia, as demonstrated by one of his stories? 


In 1972 they built a villa together in Sabaudia, but Pasolini only went 
there the year before he died. From Sabaudia he left every evening for 
homosexual incursions throughout the coast of Ostia and Terracina. 
Sometimes in his sleep Alberto would hear him coming home around four 
in the morning, "as stealthy as a wolf returning from the night hunt". 

He wrote his novel Petrolio in Chia, in the Viterbo area, where he had 
purchased a tower. According to Moravia, that novel, published 
posthumously, resembled Dostoevsky's Demons and told the story of the 
catastrophe of a corrupt society. But there were only a few scenes of 
homosexuality that were truly successful and perhaps definitive, such as 
those on the Casilina lawn, where he took five minutes of "love" from 
approved hustlers. The Seventies had been a nightmare for him too. 


Pasolini's sexual life was abnormal not because it was different, but because it was 
obsessive... it is difficult for a heterosexual to identify with the loves of a homosexual... 
The fact, for example, that I know for sure that Proust's Albertine was a man, disaffects 


me from reading. 


Since the 1930s, Moravia did not like the vogue of the memoir novel, 
often combined with art prose, with the tutelary deity of Marcel Proust. He 
had said that the Recherche resembled a carcass of nineteenth-century 
Naturalism, like Joyce's Ulysses. One could have argued that a novel like 
the Recherche is not just a very long memoir: that wonderful style makes 
one forget that the character of Albertine is inspired by a man. 

When Letters from Sodom by Dario Bellezza came out, Moravia told me 
that in Italy the stories of homosexuals don't have many readers. However, 
there were lobbies of gay artists who helped each other, something that 
didn't happen for straight artists. Upon closer inspection, Moravia's friends 
were almost all homosexuals, both during fascism and after. No, he didn't 
consider them "inferior", but they certainly belonged to a caste that was 
very mysterious to him in his eyes. 


Moravia tells Elkann that it was Lietta Tornabuoni who telephoned him 
very early on the morning of Pasolini's assassination. She had found out 
about it from the police station. Alberto had immediately telephoned the 
police commissioner who had given him confirmation: he had been killed 
by a seventeen year old... he returned to friendship in Elkann's book: 


To be friends with someone I need two requirements: cultural esteem and personal 
charm. Pasolini had both... We didn't agree on many things, perhaps that's why we got 
along in the end. And then there was a true, sincere, deep affection, like between 


brothers. 


They didn't agree on anything and perhaps for this reason they respected 
each other and in the end, even in the moments of greatest conflict, they 
ended up making peace. They were really meticulous in highlighting their 
differences, but in the end the idea of no longer feeling each other was too 
distressing. Perhaps only Ariosto told a similar story of friendship when he 
wrote that the two knights who were the protagonists of his poem were 
against each other, armed and of different faiths, but their passion for 
Angelica had accomplished the miracle of making them get off their horses 
and put down the armor. In the case of Moravia and Pasolini it was not the 
different art they practiced that pushed them to lay down their weapons but 
their close friendship and sympathy, their personal charm that allowed 
reconciliation every time, after a jab. They seemed to say that two friends 
can easily tear each other apart over their vision of the world and literature, 
they can even feel envy, but they cannot live in absence. Angelica, on closer 
inspection, was Intelligence: their battleground. Pasolini's bowels against 
Moravia's reason. The match was not yet over, it appeared similar to the 
"Hamburg score": the boxing champions, avoiding rigged matches, 
challenged each other in a tavern, behind closed doors, to find out who the 
champion really was. The two shining hermits challenged each other in the 
newspapers, but the battleground was that of intelligence. 


In September 1969, two back-and-forths between Pasolini and Moravia 
appeared in the column I] chaos in the weekly «Tempo». The first 
concerned Fellini's film Satyricon. The lack of mutual sympathy between 


Fellini and Pasolini was known since Accattone's time. In this case, since 
they didn't agree on anything, they stopped seeing each other. 

Pasolini had written an article entitled A bit of ostrogoth which began 
with the surprise of having found in «L'Espresso» a piece by Moravia «as 
big as a sheet» where the public was informed that the Roman writer had 
seen the world premiere of Satyricon by Federico Fellini. Here is Pasolini 
who specifies that his great friend had confided to him that it was a simple 
private viewing and, what's more, a dubbed copy in which the actors spoke 
in Roman dialect, Swedish, Ostrogothic. Pasolini attacks by declaring that 
he has always maintained that cinema was an audiovisual technique. The 
interpretation code of reality and that of cinema coincide. His Alberto 
would therefore have committed a "substantial critical error": not 
understanding what the actors were saying, he was convinced that the film 
was only an image. It was no small accusation. 

As if stung by the sting of a wasp, both for the revelations about the 
world premiere and for the critical error, Moravia was not long in coming 
and responded with a "Dear Pier Paolo", immediately specifying that the 
film in question was not silent. He understood very well what the actors 
were saying (he wasn't deaf). They spoke languages known and practiced 
by him. It was therefore the friend who, boasting like a professor, was the 
one who was wrong. And what the heck, Alberto wasn't a novice film 
reviewer and he could say that he had experienced the growth of Italian 
cinema under fascism and after, even writing several screenplays. Having 
said this, it was necessary to agree on the term "audiovisual". The 
screenplay is not the same as a play. Only in very rare cases does it have 
literary value. In the cinema the word counts much less than the image, as it 
does not have an aesthetic but an informative function. And here's the 
answer: cinema must be codified only on an aesthetic level. In cinema, dear 
Pier Paolo, it really matters little or nothing. And he almost felt sorry to 
point out that the code of interpretation of reality and that of cinema did not 
coincide. Not to be right at all costs, but Pasolini should have made a 
distinction between the word that expresses and the one that informs. 
Furthermore, the word cannot be considered a duplicate of the image. 
«Friendly, your Alberto Moravia». 

It must be said that Moravia had written screenplays since he was young 
that had rarely become films. He had even started working on a short film 


once, but abandoned it immediately. Sometimes only one word remained of 
the dialogues in his screenplays in the cinema. He met at Cecchi's in Corso 
Italia 17 with Maccari, Longanesi, Soldati, Montale and Vittorini and the 
photographer Giacomo Pozzi Bellini, with whom he became a friend. Suso 
Cecchi d'Amico explained to me that Alberto cared little or nothing for the 
screenwriter's work. In the subjects he wrote for Pozzi Bellini his style 
appeared scruffy. Between cigarettes and bottles of liquor, Moravia found 
that job, as he wrote in Contempt, "frustrating, a housekeeper's job." 

In his reply to his daughter-in-law so that his mother-in-law would 
understand, and the mother-in-law was naturally Fellini, Pasolini responded 
with a bang, landing a deadly blow against his friend. He simply wrote that 
he had followed the evolution of linguistic sciences, while Moravia had 
completely ignored such studies. «Now I think that an artist cannot ignore 
grammar»: the grammatical code must be descriptive, not normative. 
Semiology sees cinema first and foremost as a system of signs. The word 
does not complete the image but makes it different. And Moravia would 
once and for all stop thinking that cinema should be decoded only on an 
aesthetic level. Even the words of a screenplay have an aesthetic level. 
Hadn't he himself declared from the rooftops that the dialogues in Pier 
Paolo's films were pure poetry? Other friends would have separated after 
public attacks of this kind. They don't. 

I believe that the accusation of ignoring semiology, referred to both 
Moravia and Fellini, was unusual since in the 1960s they had spent hours 
and hours poring over the books of the linguistics boom. 

Moravia did not digest the accusation and responded very piqued. 


Dear Pier Paolo, 

nothing is true. I didn't let you drag me into discussing cinema on a linguistic and 
semiological level... Let's say that the only level we need to stick to is that of the 
intelligence of things. As for the fact that I would ignore the evolution of linguistic and 
semiological sciences, I would like to remind you that I even wrote a comedy on the 
problem of whether to change the world you just need to change the words or you need 
to change reality: The world is what it is. In my opinion, applying the notion of a system 
of signs to cinema, theater and art in general is a conservative operation. Social reality 
would also be a system of signs. So, goodbye to protest. 


Your Alberto Moravia. 


Caught on the spot about semiology for not having considered comedy, 
Pasolini replied promptly: 


Dear Alberto, 

we agree, first of all, the intelligence of things is needed. But you will have noticed 
how all those who rely exclusively on the intelligence of things are fools... Every system 
and structure is actually a process... Say goodbye to contestation. But you know it very 
well: the language of protest is produced from within the establishment, just as the 


expressive message of a poet is produced from within the linguistic code. 


Moravia didn't like being thought of as a fool. Pasolini always proceeded 
in his analyzes of him in the same way: first he seemed to agree with his 
interlocutor and then he delivered, without appearing to, a blow between the 
head and neck. Is anyone who uses intelligence a fool? But wasn't 
intelligence their béte noire? 

In May of the same year, a response from Moravia to remind him that he 
had read Walter Benjamin and Theodor Adorno. 

Moravia was offended by feeling treated like a troglodyte who knows 
nothing about the sign system, but not even this managed to affect their 
friendship. 

Pasolini had been hurt when Fellini had declined Accattone's screenplay 
and the friendship had weakened to the point of dying out. Fellini-like 
malice subsequently circulated about the fact that Pasolini didn't know how 
to hold the camera in his hand, and in Accattone he had boldly pointed it at 
the sun. If Pier Paolo saw Fellini as a direct rival, he considered Moravia 
still anchored to the novel and to be educated in terms of cinema. 

Fellini told of when they had scoured the Roman suburbs in search of the 
prostitute called "Bomba" or "Atomic Bomb", Eddra Gale, who he wanted 
to hire for the character of Saraghina in 8 2. Ercole Patti, another well- 
known friend of Moravia, had spoken to him about that prostitute. They had 
spent nights looking for her in places where Pasolini was well known. But 
they didn't find her. One evening, crossing Piazza Barberini, the Bomb 
materialized. She was dressed in white and was waving in the square 
waiting for some car to stop and pick her up. Here it is finally, the 
Saraghina. 


In 1971 Pasolini together with some companions from «Lotta continua» 
created the documentary 12 December, in which the central episode is that 
of the massacre of the Banca dell'Agricoltura of Milan. Between March and 
May he also took his name as editor-in-chief of the newspaper «Lotta 
continua». He had chosen this extra-parliamentary group due to the 
prevalence of militant militants. He had now changed his opinion on the 
dispute. It was the fascist bombs that made him reflect on a creeping civil 
war wanted by the new power. In Trasumanar e organizer he named all the 
victims of the Piazza Fontana bombs, one by one. He was also reported for 
that documentary, with charges of incitement to commit a crime and 
condoning a crime. He boldly commented: «If they put me in jail I won't 
care at all. It's something I don't care about. For me it makes no difference, 
even from an economic point of view. If I end up in prison I will have the 
opportunity to read all the books that I would otherwise never have been 
able to read." 

After the publication of Trasumanar e organizer in 1971, faced with the 
cold reception of the book he wrote: 


As for the silence around me, it seems to me only a symptom of incompetence, 
cowardice, or simply hatred. Yesterday's hatred was that of the subculture, today's is the 
same, poured into culture. It was the neo-avant-garde that made the transfer possible, 
discrediting everything and everyone, according to a strategy of undifferentiated attack. 
It was a move in complete bad faith. I believed that there was someone inside who at 
least played with elegance. But no, they were all in bad faith, in the most vulgar, banal 


and offensive way. 


In the spring of the same year he left for Bucharest with Moravia and 
Ninetto Davoli, as reported by Enzo Siciliano in Campo de' Fiori. The two 
friends were interested in the Gerovital treatment which combated incipient 
old age and which was practiced in a villa in that city. Pier Paolo wanted to 
fight wrinkles and hair that was starting to turn white. In that city Ninetto 
betrayed him several times, much to his dismay. However, they were their 
last happy days together. Speaking of that trip, Laura Betti would have told 
of Pier Paolo and Ninetto's laughter at the expense of Moravia who, not 
being recognized as Pasolini by the hotel attendants, ended up shouting: «I 
am Alberto Moravia!» 


Pasolini had met Ninetto in 1962, when he was forty and Ninetto was 
just thirteen or fourteen. After eight years of love Ninetto met Patrizia, who 
she married. The "cornacchianti", as Carlo Emilio Gadda defined them, 
discussed that betrayal in a loud voice at the tables of the Rosati bar in 
Piazza del Popolo. Elsa Morante immediately took Ninetto's side while 
Moravia, as usual, preferred to discuss it. From that abandonment, which 
was not total abandonment considering that Ninetto continued to be an actor 
in his films, Pasolini never recovered. And also for what he considered a 
turnaround, Ninetto became the emblem of the homologation of the 
bourgeois who dressed like the lower middle class with the shoulder bag. If 
first he was looking for scandal, from that moment on he began to shoot 
poisoned arrows at Italian society, later collected in Scritti corsari, which 
the intellectual world rejected in unison when he came out, leaving him 
even more alone. 


In 1972 Pasolini published Empirismo eretico, collecting essays and 
interventions that ran from 1964 to 1971. The book was ignored by literary 
critics and intellectuals. He had written in Heretical Empiricism: 


A book that is all about the most current things. Now we can claim the merit of 
having inaugurated in Italy, as far as cinema is concerned, the use of semiological 
research and yet it presents itself as desperately out of date. The author prides himself 
on this, corresponding to the contempt he has for his critical colleagues - almost all of 
them - whose inglorious gray hair and whose dishonored salt and pepper are prone to 


the inhumanity of the worst of the new generation. 


He had already written five hundred pages of Petrolio, the novel River, 
destined to occupy him for the rest of his life. 

In Heretical Empiricism he had also included the correct version of his 
poem-pamphlet The PCI to young people with a comment entitled 
Apologia, which begins like this: 


What are bad verses? Like supposedly these? It's all too simple: bad verses are those 
that are not enough on their own to express what the author wants to express: that is, in 
them the meanings are altered by the consignifications and at the same time the 


consignifications obscure the meanings. 


He once again defended his poetry tooth and nail, using words taken 
from the semiology that pervades the entire volume. Pier Paolo confesses 
that he grew up with the revolution in mind, the worker-peasant revolution, 
so to speak, hating the bourgeoisie. Through the new capitalism the 
bourgeoisie was becoming the human condition. Suddenly he wrote: "It's 
over." For Pasolini it was also over for the protesters, the last to still see 
workers and peasants, now in danger of extinction. The future generation 
would have lived in bourgeois entropy. The history of the bourgeoisie 
would therefore have become the history of all humanity. 

In the same book Pasolini presents an intervention entitled What is neo- 
Zdanovism and what is not, dating back to 1968. 

In the Soviet Union Zhdanov had propagated socialist neorealism. The 
writers' task was to propagandize the achievements of Soviet communism. 
According to Pier Paolo, not all but almost all the editors of the magazine 
«Quaderni Piacentini» (did he only save Fortini?) were white-haired neo- 
Zhdanovists. The column of books to read and not to read had scandalized 
not only Pasolini but all of his Roman friends. In his eyes, the 
neozdanovists were left-wing fascists who, after their waltz with the neo- 
avant-garde, had married propaganda works with "demagoguery, lynching, 
moralism, inhumanity". On the contrary, Pasolini hoped for the birth of a 
neo-existential poetry, the same one he was already publishing in «Nuovi 
Argomenti», with the verses of Amelia Rosselli, Dario Bellezza and mine. 

Among the young writers who began to talk about themselves again, in 
an article later collected in Descriptions of Descriptions, he also included 
my debut novel Cani Sciolti. 

On 11 February 1972, Moravia, responding in «Il Mondo» to Enzo 
Siciliano's questions on cultural restoration, wrote: 


The basic idea of every cultural restoration is that the past is not only good and valid 
but also good and valid in itself, that is, forever. Thus, in what we call cultural 
restoration today, alongside the love of the past, the knowledge of the past, the nostalgia 
for the past, there is hatred of the present, ignorance of the present and repugnance for 


the present. 


The neo-Zdanovism denounced by Pasolini had points in common with 
the cultural restoration against which Moravia wrote. They were fighting, at 


least for once, on the same front. 


The heretical empiricist also collected interventions on the Italian 
language in his book. When a speech by Pasolini was published, critics and 
readers awaited Moravia's reply. The evil ones believed that they did it to 
advertise each other; however it wasn't like that. The scandal of Pasolini's 
outbursts was muffled by Moravia's responses. 

The Hamburg score, although approaching its conclusion, given the 
increasingly harder blows of the champion boxers, still did not appear on 
the board. At times both would swing around the ring, but neither would 
fall to the mat. 


8. 
The word dog does not bite 


Pasolini's essays on the Italian language and on the semiotics of cinema 
were therefore born from a linguistic boom, born from the fortune of French 
Structuralism, which had accompanied the economic boom. I too had 
experienced that climate of euphoric curiosity first hand as a university 
student. And it will be time to recall it. 


In my critical narrative I have accustomed you to steps backwards and 
forwards and also to personal interventions, all concerning the two friends, 
who were also mine. Autobiographical episodes are necessary here to give 
the framework of the debates. 

In the early sixties of the last century, my former classmates from 
Mamiani high school took me away from the Italian language teachers' 
lessons - not those of Giacomo Debendetti which were unmissable for me - 
and took me upstairs where the linguist's classroom was. Tullio De Mauro. 
There I heard the name Ferdinand de Saussure for the first time. Tullio De 
Mauro was the first to try to give American-style lessons, to involve us. 
During the year he had us write essays on various topics concerning the 
science of language applied to the poets of our tradition. I chose to look for 
synesthesia in Giacomo Leopardi. I found very few to be honest. 

Perhaps also due to the cultural modernization carried out by those of the 
neo-avant-garde of Group 63, so disliked by our two friends, a real 
linguistics boom broke out in the newspapers, which proceeded hand in 
hand with the economic one. The Italian language of the people, like that 
spoken by politicians, had undergone important changes. Had it become a 
"technological" language? When, for example, Aldo Moro spoke of parallel 
convergences, of infrastructures, what did he mean? De Mauro had 
published Linguistic History of United Italy in 1963, a volume on Italian 
and its transformations, from Unification until then. He argued that the 


unification of the Italian language had occurred with the advent of 
television, which even those most ignorant of Italian listened to. I remember 
an uncle of mine from Abruzzo who in the evening sat in front of the 
television, which at the time had only one channel and was in black and 
white, and listened to that language which seemed foreign to him. Of 
twenty words he barely grasped one. Images helped him more than words. 
De Mauro's book had sparked a very heated debate even among our greatest 
writers, from Italo Calvino to Alberto Moravia and Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

The professor had invited us to his bright house on Nomentana to correct 
the drafts of his History, which seemed very cultured to us. I remember the 
afternoons spent in an apartment with little furniture, marking the printed 
sheets of sticks and reminders. I read an article by Pasolini on the language 
of the «Corriere dello Sport», full of mysterious words that only the staff 
could understand. Language had therefore become technological. 

Now even book reviewers used the word "syntagm" inappropriately. 
Michele Rago, the literary critic of «Unita», who was directing «Rinascita» 
at the time, invited us to the basement of Botteghe Oscure to talk about the 
greats of linguistic science. De Mauro had given him our names. He told us, 
comforting us, that we were the leading generation. The lion's share was 
given to our friend with the blond beard, Cristiano Castelfranchi, De 
Mauro's favorite student. He immediately argued with Rago's introduction 
and mentioned other names in addition to Saussure, which the critic did not 
know. Rago asked me to write an article for «Rinascita» on the pre-salary 
that the mass of poor students received slowly. 

At the end of the year De Mauro did not question us. He simply opened 
the booklet and praised us. Then he wanted to know who wanted to 
continue his linguistic studies, perhaps thinking of someone as his assistant. 
I told him that the language was indeed a net from which all of us speakers 
hung, but I wanted to use it as a writer, so I wasn't interested in teaching it. 

In 1965 the boom in linguistics and Structuralism had already lasted for 
some time and had obsessed, as I said, even Pasolini and Moravia. I had 
only recently met them both. They started studying like students, making 
De Mauro smile when he read articles by those two greats on his subject. 
Once I found Moravia struggling with Ludwig Wittgenstein's Tractatus. 
That book had inspired short stories, novels and dramas. Pasolini published 
a very long article, a real essay, entitled New linguistic questions, which 


opened a violent debate among Italian intellectuals. He then collected essay 
and answers in Heretical Empiricism. What did that essay say that De 
Mauro did not want to comment on with us, although he was happy that the 
topic of the Italian language had once again become of interest to 
exceptional users? After the exam I met him in his new house in via delle 
Mura Aurelie, full of books. He seemed genuinely interested in the 
developments of his students. 

Heretical Empiricism opened with a section entitled Language and 
presented New Linguistic Questions as its first essay. 


To concretely arrive at some linguistic conclusions that I have in mind, I will choose 
a particularistic point of view: the relationship between writers and the Italian koiné. 
What is this koiné first of all? There is no shortage of purely linguistic descriptions: the 


last one, at Bally, is due to Cesare Segre, and I refer you to it and refer to it. 


According to Pasolini there is no national language. The language 
spoken in Italy, that of the bourgeoisie, is practical, while the literary one is 
linked to tradition. And here he is ready to attack Alberto who believes that 
the language of the hated bourgeoisie is neutral. If in all his novels his 
friend despises the bourgeoisie, it is also true that he uses his language 
liberally. Without knowing it, Moravia would have reduced the Italian 
language to a kind of neutral European language, in short, a translation 
language. Therefore his Italian would be a fiction of an average Italian. 
Even in the case of the novel La ciociara - where the environments are not 
bourgeois - the language remains that of the writer, "lowered by just one 
degree". Another low blow to Moravia and precisely on the language used 
in his best-selling novel. Pasolini was not satisfied with Moravia's negative 
response and wanted to counter. 

Pasolini then goes on to analyze political languages - that of Moro for 
example with the word "infrastructure" - and immediately afterwards 
television language which is poor and instrumental. One type of Italian 
society ended and another began. 

Lingua was initially published in «Rinascita» on 26 December 1964. The 
controversy heated up and was summarized by «L’Espresso» with the title 
The new Italian language was born, the technological one, which Pasolini 
didn't like at all. Moravia and Umberto Eco responded. 


Patiently Pier Paolo re-presented his thesis on the Italian language. He 
added that, on the occasion of the premiere of Mamma Roma, he mentioned 
that it was he who beat up the fascists who had insulted him, not the other 
way around as the journalists had written. 


As for Moravia, I must say that, by speaking on this occasion, he did not have ears to 
listen to the true reality of my speech: he also exploited it for my personal technical 
research as an author, while it was only a passage for a broader understanding of the 
Italian reality, in which to then also operate linguistically; and he took great pains to 
demonstrate something absolutely obvious, that is, that Italian has always been a middle 
language. Show me that Italian has always been a national language: and not a middle 


class or elite language. 


Pasolini reproached him, as usual, for his impatience. He had spoken of 
an Italian in the making, not already beautiful and ready and Moravia, as 
usual, stuck his finger in the wound of his diversity, at the origin of his 
ideological descriptions of our country. Pier Paolo objected that Moravia's 
"wind of hatred" for the bourgeoisie blew with the "kit of rationalistic 
banalities against the language of the people". 

Calvino, Vittorini, Arbasino, Moravia and Citati had expressed their 
negative opinions on that essay. Pasolini intervened on the problem again in 
the issue of «Rinascita» of 6 March 1965. This time Moravia is only 
mentioned in one line while the response to Calvino extends to two pages. 
Then Pasolini turns to the reader saying that his is a white paper on the 
linguistic question. “The research is ongoing, the book is open.” 

Three days after the massacre, on 30 October 1975, Pasolini was 
increasingly alone. 


No one is interested in helping me move forward and delve deeper. Now, it is the 
silence that is Catholic. For example, the silence of Giuseppe Branca, Giorgio Bocca, 
Claudio Petruccioli, Alberto Moravia, whom I had nominally invited to intervene in my 


proposed trial against those guilty of this Italian condition. 


In Heretical Empiricism he wrote for the first time the word 
"homologation" which appeared on the ashes of the sub-proletarian and 
proletarian world. 


When the book came out in 1972, Dario Bellezza called me to ask me if 
Pier Paolo could present Heretic Empiricism in the vault of the Ferro di 
Cavallo bookshop in via Ripetta. Of course I said yes. In that basement 
where the new Roman school of poetry was born, and where the editorial 
staff of the magazine "Carte Segrete" sometimes met, my friends from the 
time of the meetings in the vault of the Ferro di Cavallo bookshop came 
down. Pasolini complained about the indifference among white-haired 
intellectuals that that book had provoked. He hoped that the young people 
who had frequented De Mauro could understand him. We spent an hour 
talking about the book. Maybe he was expecting a full house. Apart from 
my friends, no one else came down there. In reality, that book also seemed 
sultry theoretical to us and, as far as the semiology of cinema was 
concerned, a little disheveled, but we didn't tell him so. 

On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of his death, «L'Espresso» 
has collected in a book entitled L'Espresso Pasolini, edited by Loredana 
Bartoletti and Wlodek Goldkorn, all the interventions on Pasolini, starting 
from the scandals that his films caused. 

On 17 March 1963, the public prosecutor's holy cards appeared in 
«L'Espresso», in which Moravia wrote: «He accused Pasolini of contempt 
of religion. In reality he should have accused him of contempt of the middle 
and lower bourgeoisie. In that courtroom the only truly religious man was 
Pasolini." Pasolini was sentenced to four months in prison for "contempt 
against the state religion". In reality, Moravia wrote, he should have 
accused him of "contempt of the middle and small bourgeoisie". And this 
not so much because Pasolini had said through Orson Welles that «Italy has 
the most illiterate people and the most ignorant bourgeoisie in Europe», 
adding that «the average man is a monster, a dangerous racist, conformist 
delinquent , slaver, colonialist, indifferent", as well as because he had 
attacked the bourgeoisie. 

In June 1968, because of the poetry against the students, «L'Espresso» 
also organized a trial for Pasolini. The accusers were the secretary of the 
CGIL Vittorio Foa and the secretary of the Fgci (the communist youth 
federation) Claudio Petruccioli. Students were also present. The first to 
speak out said that «a speech and a revolutionary political action should 
take place not in the headquarters of the “Espresso” but on the barricades 
and in the occupied factories. The student movement is, therefore, very 


willing to meet with Pasolini but in the places where revolutionary political 
discourse and action take place." 

A second student was even harsher than the first: "We decided not to 
attack Pasolini since his poetry has been denied by history." At this point, 
the representatives of the Movement must get up, because they have things 
to do at the Apollon, which is an occupied factory. 

Foa said that Il PCI to young people was a "very bad" poem and that 
"Pasolini has an immobilistic vision of the class struggle and the workers' 
movement. He doesn't understand students precisely because he doesn't 
understand what workers are today: the working class is no longer what it 
was in the 1950s." 

Claudio Petruccioli went even harder, stating that «rather than not 
understanding the working class, Pasolini ignores it. There is a division of 
humanity into rich and poor, into people who stink and those who don't 
stink..." 

Pasolini replied: «Everything you said about my poetry depends on the 
fact that it is an ugly poem, that is, not clear. I wrote these bad verses in 
multiple registers at the same time and therefore they are all "doubled", that 
is, ironic and self-deprecating." He had used a language dedicated to news, 
a "practical" poetry, Fumantine, where lyricism falls apart and the poet 
resigns as a poet, also by virtue of his semiological studies. 

Then he added: «I think Foa is also wrong, he has illusions. The working 
class has evidently changed, but these are small minorities from the North. 
Here in Rome, as far as I know, almost nothing has changed compared to 
the 1950s, neither in the workplace nor in the communist cells... the object 
of my contempt is not so much the students but those adults, those peers of 
mine who they recreate a kind of virginity by flattering boys." 

Among those guys, as I said, I was also there. In 1969, in a plaquette of 
situationist verses inspired by Guy Debord, The Pornophone Spectator, I 
published an epigram entitled To Pasolini which went like this: 


Ps. 

And now write what you wrote, 

poor guy, in a moment of anger. 

Act, come on, don't you see how everyone falls for it, 
the part of the idiot D'Annunzio! 


(do you know what the «Corriere della Sera» did? 
to have your poem against the students). 
And let «L'Espresso» dedicate a trial to you 


like an old trombone! 


Immediately afterwards there was one entitled To a friend from 
Piacenza, alias Goffredo Fofi, which went like this: 


Literature is the flyer, 

the manifesto written as it is written 

in a collective meeting. 

Cinema can serve the revolution 

literature does not. 

It wasn't enough to remind him of Corbiére and 


Mayakovsky, it wasn't enough. 


Some time later, in a phone call, Pier Paolo reminded me of those verses 
and told me that I had Pasolini as a villager in mind. His was a "practical" 
poem, different from the others. He also told me that he was reading my 
debut novel Cani sciolti. It was therefore 1973. It was useless to tell him 
that I too was disappointed by how 1968 had ended. In Loose Dogs I talked 
about two people from 1968 - A. and B. - who from the revolted metropolis 
ended up teaching in the compulsory schools of the province, to people who 
still lived in an agro-pastoral world. 

In the letters collected by Nico Naldini in Life through letters there are 
three little letters that Pasolini addressed to me. In March 1973 he wrote to 
me: 


Dear Renzo, 

I read Loose Dogs. 

If I have to be honest, it's not in the line of things I do. But the book is bad and that's 
it. You know my controversy with '68. I don't know if you'd prefer me to talk about it, or 
if you'd rather not. If it makes sense to you, that's what one of my articles is for. In my 
opinion you only see the students. Students everywhere. And the others? You told me 
that you work in Salerno and that you often stop in Naples. But where do you find the 


students there? How can you tell them apart with everything in the alleys? 


When I return we will talk about it orally. 
Hello, Pier Paolo. 


In a letter from three years earlier he wrote about my novel: 


Poisoned Arrows seemed to me to be an avant-garde novel. And you know how 
unkind I am. You and Dario simply have to forget about the avant-garde, erasing it from 
your mind as soon as possible, before it's too late. If you don't want to end up badly, 
enough with the avant-garde. In your book, however, the avant-garde is superficial. 
Despite everything there is a fury, a sweetness, which promises something else. 

You absolutely need to revise the proofs two or three times. There are always too 
many errors. 


Hello, Pier Paolo Pasolini. 


Thinking about it, I was disappointed by the 1968 revolts which headed 
straight towards terrorism. Pasolini, equally disappointed since Gramsci's 
Ashes, believed that the creeping civil war that followed that cursed year 
was entirely internal to the bourgeoisie. 

In addition to Cani sciolti, I also dedicated the verses of Lo spectator 
pornofono to 1968. There wasn't a poem that didn't reflect my life as a 
student, even as a maverick, which I was then. Mine also wanted to be 
"practical", but no one noticed. 


The Italian language in those years was certainly spread in our country 
by the power of television, but it entered very little into the speech of poorly 
educated Italians. My mother, for example, who loved detective stories on 
TV, in Rome she spoke dialect both at the market and at home. Both my 
parents had only attended first grade in a shack. I wanted to test De Mauro's 
thesis on television which had encouraged a national language, so I gave 
them two lined notebooks where I asked them to write their biography. I 
still have those notebooks written in Marsican dialect, in which never an 
Italian word appeared, neither literary nor instrumental. Yet my parents 
watched television in the evening. Could it be that the change that writers 
and intellectuals noticed only concerned the educated classes, who were 
abandoning bilingualism? I heard my Marsican relatives, all equipped with 
televisions, speaking in strict dialect when I went to visit them during the 


holiday month. Italian was almost a foreign language, to be used to sneer at 
those who used it. And even today when I go to Celano I only listen to the 
dialect in the bars, mixed with that of the black laborers from Fucino. It was 
therefore the bourgeoisie that abandoned the dialect for a televised and 
technological Italian. The people had not been affected in the slightest by 
Italian, immersed as they were in the strictest dialect, as they still are now. 
The same economic boom of the 1960s had barely touched the proletarians 
and sub-proletarians, who had become a semblance of consumers. The 
poorer classes, I told Pasolini, continued to emigrate to rich countries even 
in the early 1970s, and many returned sick and as poor as they had left. I 
could not share their conception of the "people" and then of the "masse", 
because I had been part of them. In the thirteen years in which I had lived 
door to door with a Celano slum, the laborers and the unemployed had 
nothing poetic about them and did not believe in change, given their 
thousand-year experience in this regard. I had told them in the novel 
Poisoned Arrows which had inaugurated my Marsican line. The boom in 
linguistics also concerned the enlightened bourgeoisie. The word dog 
doesn't bite but the Marsican dogs, hungry and emaciated, did bite! 


My girls 


Already in 1968 the "angels of the mimeograph", 1.e. the girls who 
militated in the extra-parliamentary groups, began to rebel against the role 
that the tough militants had created for them. The mimeograph machine 
produced leaflets, which were used for petty political propaganda. In those 
years my first wife, Biancamaria Frabotta, who became a much applauded 
feminist, read books by Erica Jong, Kate Millett, Simone De Beauvoir and 
other feminist intellectuals. Dacia Maraini was also an early feminist and 
began touring countries and cities haranguing girls about the double 
exploitation they suffered without going "to war". Moravia had become a 
feminist following her, while Pasolini, as we will see, had not. 

Even on feminism and above all cultural feminism, Pier Paolo did not 
agree with Moravia who instead wrote novels and short stories with female 
protagonists in revolt, albeit from the bourgeoisie, from II cielo to Un'altra 
vita and Boh, up to The inner life . Pasolini had written article after article 
on the new capitalism which, to promote consumerism, would have ordered 
"sexual liberation" even among the bourgeoisie. 

When Dacia Maraini's Donne mie came out, she couldn't help but pan it 
as a propaganda text for the feminist faith. What did he write about the 
work? From 7 June 1974, later collected in Descriptions of descriptions, is 
the article entitled Dacia Maraini, Donne mie: 


The ideological references of Dacia and its realism, in addition to the New Left, 
Pacifism, non-violent radical protest, also definitely include that form of "renewed" 
Marxism which constitutes the dynamics of the small groups, and of what we can call 
the New Claim . In this case it is about feminism. Dacia didn't deem it appropriate to 
make real literature and take care of the page too much... she had a Faith behind her... 
Now all we needed was feminism... it's a petition of principle: the negative figure of the 


Italian "male" and of the "male" in general... A male as he appears in these verses of 


Dacia does not exist in reality: he is completely abstract. I know certain women and men 
who would be willing to sacrifice a fortune for such a male partner. But it doesn't exist. 
Stripped of this myth that makes him a culprit, what remains is his masculine ideology, 
which Dacia rightly condemns. The great solution that Dacia gives is advice to the 
woman to mount herself instead of being mounted, or in general, to arrange coitus 
democratically... Introducing the "duty of democracy" is evidently the ruin of 
everything, the worst of repressions... Masculinization of the girl and the feminization of 
the boy occurs totally outside of culture, in pure experience. Little girls got civil rights. 
It is useless to go and incite them to obtain Rights which they already existentially 
enjoy. The real problems always begin after the granting of "Rights", as the history of 


the blacks of America teaches. 


In an article from a year earlier, dated 28 October 1973, Pasolini had also 
criticized Moravia for his volume of short stories Un'altra vita. 


Moravia almost seems to be pleased: and he mimics the attitude of such a character 
in his own impersonal, detached style, without ever a shiver or a mistake, lucid and 


exact. 


The stories were intended to be comical but without comedy, crowded 
with bourgeois women in revolt against their husbands and lovers. Stories 
defined as "anomalous and bizarre". 


What is also important in Moravia's "comic" style is realism. Except that all 
Moravian intellectual effort and tension has a single and exclusive purpose. That of 
demonstrating the non-existence of reality. The only valid relationship is the absolutely 
non-pretextual one of a perfectly secular reason, disinterested in everything, which can 
only look at both the objectivity of the bourgeois order and the mysterious objectivity 
that can be perceived within it, with mocking compassion, with cold lightness... The 


meaning of the stories is the mockery of reality. 


And here Moravia was once again served, influenced by the feminism of 
his partner, uninterested in everything, in his revolted women on whom one 
could smile. 

Moravia accepted the critical notice without responding, also because 
Pasolini this time had spoken of comic bizarreness and had not gone so far 


as to find entirely negative adjectives for the author. 

Unlike Pasolini, Alberto not only accepted feminism but willingly 
responded to a long interview by Carla Ravaioli entitled The female 
mutation. 

In reality, feminism was the last real movement to emerge from the 1968 
season. Carla Lonzi invited militants to "spit on Hegel", to write on the 
billboards of hardcore films: "This offends women". I remember that in 
their colorful processions, boyfriends and husbands were invited to stay on 
the sidewalk, desolately watching their women parade by. 

In «L'Espresso» Pasolini agreed to answer Dacia Maraini's questions in 
October 1972. The topic was the role that women play in his film The 
Canterbury Tales. Dacia Maraini began her interview like this: «It has been 
said that your films represent women as an object. Maybe sometimes you 
can't free yourself from certain prejudices because you are convinced that 
women are different from men (I'm talking about psychological, not 
physiological, diversity). 

Pasolini defended himself thus: «As far as I'm concerned, I would pose 
the question in the opposite terms in which you pose it. It is precisely 
because I do not consider women "other" than men that I can appear 
misogynistic to bourgeois racists. Because these racist bourgeois are used to 
considering women as a sensual object endowed with a norm and a code." 

Dacia Maraini insisted: «But sometimes, when you show us female 
characters, you seem to passively accept certain prejudices. I'll give you an 
example. In the miller's story, the two students use a bold and contemptuous 
tone that is deeply offensive and racist." 

It seems like we are witnessing a trial, a precursor of those of the 
"cancellation culture" that is so fashionable in the States today. Could 
Pasolini have been condemned to damnatio memoriae, like Woody Allen, 
for his anti-feminism? 

«It 1s she who triumphs over the two students in the end and not vice 
versa», Pasolini replied. 

Maraini attacked again: «The same thing doesn't happen, however, with 
the homosexual burned at the stake. There your narrative becomes 
participatory and polemical and expresses your feelings in a direct and clear 
way." 


Regarding Pasolini's polemic of boys "who let off steam when they 
want" with girls, Maraini asked: "Don't you think that in this reasoning of 
yours, women are completely forgotten?" 

Pasolini repeated what he had shouted in many articles: «I have not 
forgotten anyone... but I know this: that since a permissive society grants 
greater sexual freedom from above... the boys have become very ugly... as 
they are neurotic, even the boys of the people who once weren't... girls 
today have acquired greater practical object freedom in the field of sex, 
which however as such means nothing. It would mean something if it were 
integrated into greater cultural freedom... I know that in the suburbs there 
are many girls of sixteen years of age who every day make love with eight, 
ten boys, therefore without love... Tolerance is the most atrocious aspect of 
false democracy ». Understand, Moravia? 

In The Murdered Poet, which he wrote in the last years of his life, Dario 
Bellezza revealed the true trauma of his friend Pasolini «which is at the 
origin of all his “Lutheran and corsair” writings: the emancipation of 
women, her subsequent liberation he led the boys to no longer need him, 
homosexuality. Of that regret, sacrosanct for him of an age in which women 
were the angel of the hearth, and she always stayed at home, while "life" 
was for men, except intellectual women, he specified orally. He would 
certainly have applauded Khomeint's decisions: the veiling of women, and 
the boys once again lusting after them, serenading them on the balcony, 
idealizing them, while they comb their hair in their poor bedrooms." Today 
he could have applauded the sharia of the Afghans, that they want women 
at home to have children? 


Alberto was also challenged on the topic of feminism and the woman as 
an object in his novels. In practice he had to avoid describing women as 
sexual objects, without realizing that for him sex was funerary. Franco 
Fortini also paid the price for it, having mentioned certain breasts in a poem 
that wasn't exactly in a proper manner. But if a writer doesn't have to deal 
with female characters, why would it only be okay when he talks about 
bourgeois or male workers? 

It was the period in which some action feminists went around the center 
of Rome beating up boys who had the intention of picking them up. I 
remember that one of them suggested to me with gestures that instead of 


looking at her I should jerk off, while a feminist from the "manifesto" group 
asked me at a meeting of comrades: "But who washes your underwear?" I 
replied dumbfounded: "The washing machine." 

Women's awareness groups were teeming. On the other hand, male self- 
conscious groups also emerged. To one of these I was invited by Nanni 
Moretti, who had recently become my friend. He had asked me in front of 
the common newspaper kiosk. He had read my debut novel Cani sciolti and 
had proposed it to the Taviani brothers. He was a tall, slim boy. In an off- 
street theater he screened his first film. He came up to me panting and asked 
me to call Moravia to come and see him. Moravia went there and wrote 
about it in «L'Espresso», launching it. 

I remained silent before a group of pathetic little boys sitting in a circle 
on the floor, mock-brooding. One of them had undergone an operation to 
never spray his seminal fluid into his wife's vagina again, thus avoiding 
making her pregnant. Girls, so the self-conscious said, shouldn't look at 
their asses, but consider their soul, even if invisible. 

I no longer frequented that group of repressed people, I preferred to go to 
analysis with a handsome Jungian who made me reterritorialize, taking me 
back to my Marsican childhood. I remember that my wife received many 
poems by feminists of various denominations. I read one that struck me: «I 
am a housewife, | linga linga linga." At one of the first crowded and smoky 
conferences of Roman feminists, in the spring of 1970, we were packed like 
sardines in a room of Marco Pannella's radicals. Enzo Siciliano, to amaze 
his wife Flaminia, asked me if by any chance I would like to touch the more 
busty bodies of the women present with my hand. “Not all of them,” I 
replied to play along and immediately afterwards I loudly begged the 
feminists not to paint a world in which all males are bad. They didn't 
forgive me. I collected a poem entitled For a feminist in the Family Album: 


That's how I was if you didn't develop 

how much you owed if you didn't become a manager 
politics, if you are not a smoking gun theorist 
become you 


If you haven't fucked Swedish guys too 


like your friend who didn't get married, if anyone 

he didn't play you sex songs on the guitar, 

it's my fault. 

If I then propose to travel and maybe name a name: 

Paris, then immediately show off your brains. 

It's not true that it's an ancient game. I am sorry. 

If I were that eternal cave where it resides 

the wind of freedom, if I had the keys, I would not hesitate 
really to give in to them. But tell me, about that cave, it's not you 
the handmaid? 

So the deception is complete. And the first wish that 

it takes me 

is to bury myself, to be an invisible shadow. 


In other words: be you. Who would you blame if not? 


II: 


Poetry is not silly. She's not stupid after all. 

She has a refined brain, wears glasses. 

She's cross-eyed. Because you want it to be more fragile 
than what is it? Okay, she's a whore, but 

out of pure moralism. Meanwhile you are not 


poetry, because it is female! 


Called to present Salo in Stockholm, in his last year of life, Pasolini 
expressed himself thus: 


I think it's the first time I've made a film that I didn't have an idea for. It had been 
proposed to Sergio Citti and as always I helped him write the screenplay. But as we 
went on Citti loved the film less and less and I loved it more and more and I loved it 
especially when I had the idea of setting it in '45, during the last months of the Republic 
of Salo. This film, being based on De Sade, focuses on the representation of sex. In this 
film, unlike the Trilogy of Life, sex is nothing more than the allegory, the metaphor of 


the commodification of bodies implemented by power. I think that consumerism 


manipulates and violates bodies no more or less than Nazism. My film represents this 


sinister coincidence between consumerism and Nazism. 


Once the controversies aroused by Heretical Empiricism and those on 
the new Italian language and on feminism had been archived, the 
controversy on abortion and the divorce referendum broke out. 

Once again: «My girls». 


10. 
The novel of massacres and democratic coitus 


In the last years of their friendship the two had come to terms with each 
other. Was the intelligence match destined to end without winners? 

I have kept as a relic Pasolini's article of 14 November 1974, published 
in the «Corriere della Sera» with the title What is this coup?, which then 
appeared in Scritti corsari with the title The novel of the massacres: 


I know. 

I know the names of those responsible for what is called a coup and which is actually 
a series of coups established as a system of protection of power. 

I know the names of those responsible for the Milan massacre of 12 December 1969. 

I know the names of those responsible for the Brescia and Bologna massacres in the 
first months of 1974. 

I know the names of the leaders who manipulated, therefore, both the old fascists 
who planned the coup and the neo-fascists who were the material authors of the first 
massacres, and finally the unknown material authors of the most recent massacres. 

I know the names who managed the two different, or rather, opposite, phases of 
tension, a first anti-communist one, Milan 1969, and a second anti-fascist phase, Brescia 
and Bologna 1974. [...] 

I know all these names and all the facts, attacks on institutions and massacres, of 
which they were guilty. 


I know. But I have no evidence. I don't even have any clues. 


The "novel of the massacres" is entitled Petrolio, which Pasolini had not 
yet completed when he died. Here he gives us a taste of it. Christian 
Democrats, Communists and Fascists, it is the entire political class that is 
pilloried for their silence on the massacres. "They are all guilty, no one can 
be saved." 


The impression this article made was certainly negative both among 
Christian Democratic politicians such as Andreotti and among communists 
such as Berlinguer. 

Moravia responded in an article entitled The Italians According to 
Pasolini and later in The Pasolini Scandal. The first began with «Dear 
Pasolini», if Italians are no longer those, they aren't these either. 


In particular, I do not feel like subscribing to the statement that the matrix that 
generates all Italians is now the same. There is no longer any appreciable difference 
between any fascist Italian citizen and any anti-fascist Italian citizen... Everything you 
say has its truth value on the existential, i.e. pre-moral and pre-ideological, level, but on 
the political level, which is then the one on which, if I'm not mistaken, you have chosen 


to move, does not seem defensible to me. 


How can we share the phrase that the matter that generates all Italians is 
the same? And on the other hand, how can we believe that there is no 
difference between a fascist and a communist? If he is right on the 
existential level, he is wrong on the political level, which is the level where 
Pasolini seems to want to light the fuse of his controversies. For Moravia, 
the difference between a fascist Italian citizen and a communist lies entirely 
in ideology, which still causes them to clash. The ideas that would like to 
change the world are revolutionary ones. The others all belong to 
conservation. Anyone who is not revolutionary is conservative. It is known 
that fascism and conservation still go hand in hand. And this was said by 
someone who belonged to the first generation of twenty-year-olds who 
lived under fascism. Michele Ardengo's author was called Moravia and was 
almost the same age as him. 

The article appeared in «L'Espresso» on 23 June 1974. 

The second article, The Pasolini scandal, appeared in the «Corriere della 
Sera» in 1975, in response to Pier Paolo's article against abortion. 

What had Pasolini written on that occasion? 

The piece, also published in the «Corriere della Sera», is dated January 
19th. 


Legalized abortion is in fact, there is no doubt about this, an enormous convenience 


for the majority. Above all because it would make coitus even easier, heterosexual 


coupling to which there would no longer be practically any obstacles. But by whom was 
this freedom of coitus explicitly desired? From the power of consumption, from the new 


fascism. 


Pasolini continues by observing that sexual freedom is regulated by 
power, it has become an obligation, a social duty: everything that is 
sexually different is rejected. He states bluntly that coitus is a taboo, that it 
is a political fact. Once upon a time, weddings were real celebrations that 
lasted more than a day, whereas now they seem like "hurried funeral rites". 
Upon closer inspection, consumption was forced to level births and silence 
the couple. 

Moravia then responded on January 21, two days later, with The Pasolini 
Scandal, again in the «Corriere della Sera». 


For some time Pier Paolo Pasolini, for certainly profound reasons that I don't bother 
to define, has been seeking scandal. The destructive peculiarity of this attitude is, 


however, that it does not aim to scandalize conservatives, but intellectuals. 


Moravia believed that conservatives were not scandalous because they 
were cynical, jealous only of their economic power, incapable of believing 
in anything. Intellectuals, on the other hand, believe in reason and are 
consequently scandalized by Pasolini's distorted use of it. Moravia was not, 
like Pasolini himself, for birth control but reason made him in favor of the 
legalization of abortion. Pasolini's way of thinking and above all of 
feeling... 1s that of a Catholic. And so then, going back from abortion to 
coitus, Catholic, or rather Pauline, logic wanted Pasolini to point to 
complete, absolute, unconditional abstinence as the solution to the problem 
of abortion, legalized or clandestine... Pasolini's contradiction is that he 
does not he is Catholic with his mind but with his feelings. On the other 
hand, in Pasolini's own words, I profess to be "meanly realistic". 

The name Catholic made Pasolini cry both in private and in public. How 
could Moravia in all those years of brotherhood call him a Pauline 
Catholic? But what kind of friendship was theirs? And why didn't he 
understand his desperation, also living in the same Italy now immersed in 
the most disgusting corruption? He cried like a little boy unfairly scolded 
by his rational and defective father. 


On January 30 he replied: 


Caro Moravia, 

For some years now I have prevented myself from calling someone a fascist, even if 
sometimes the temptation is strong; and in the second instance I also preclude myself 
from calling anyone a Catholic. In all Italians some traits are fascist or Catholic. But 
calling each other fascists or Catholics, privileging those often negligible traits, would 


become an unpleasant and obsessive game. 


Pasolini was saddened and offended because his friend had called him 
"Catholic", not Christian or more simply religious. He specified that St. 
Paul's sexophobia was Jewish. He found it indifferent and reductive to joke 
about the béte noire of consumerism and, if Moravia still professed to be his 
friend, how could he insult him like that? “The struggle for procreation 
must take place in the stage of coitus, not in the stage of childbirth.” 
Pasolini closed his extremely disappointed speech like this: «Okay, you're 
cynical, you don't believe in anything. The life of the fetus is a romance." 
Offended by the adjective Catholic, he wanted to reciprocate with the 
suspicion of "fascism" and "racism" that the words of his self-styled friend 
had aroused in him. After the transition from literature to cinema, only 
Moravia remained, feeling abandoned by Fortini and his Bolognese friends. 
Was he now alone against everyone? At the end of the article Pasolini did 
not add a greeting. 


Have these two articles really undermined the foundations of the 
friendship we have witnessed so far? Not even such ferocious accusations 
and counter-charges managed to erase it? What else should two friends have 
said to each other to finally break up? They had reached a point of no 
return, the lowest point of mutual esteem, a kind of cold war like the one 
that was very alive in the seventies. Ready to get blown up in the world of 
opinions, of opposite, very opposite ideas. The elastic had never been 
stretched to that point. The two boxers were now beating each other up and 
their faces looked swollen. In the ring they both swayed, under the hostile 
eyes of the mostly intellectual spectators, but without giving them the 
satisfaction of falling. 


In Lutheran Letters Pasolini once again attacked the intellectuals of the 
palace, who never stuck their noses out. He imagined a trial against the 
Christian Democrats with Andreotti, Fanfani and even Donat-Cattin finally 
handcuffed. In those last twenty years, the Christian Democrats had been 
responsible for the disappearance of the proletariat and the sub-proletariat 
of the suburbs and for the homologation of the proletariat with the 
bourgeois. He was responsible for the genocide of popular culture. The trial 
of the DC in the Seventies had been imagined not only by the student 
movement which had accused it of consumerism and mafia - just like 
Pasolini - but by the Red Brigades which, you will remember, had planned 
to blow up the bodies of the Christian Democratic caste in the DC congress 
in Eur. The terrorist enterprise failed. The EUR fort was bomb-proof. I 
myself, in the novel Loose Dogs, had put into the mouth of one of the 
protagonists all the hatred of young people for Christian Democracy and the 
bourgeoisie. That character had imagined blowing up all the bourgeois in 
the world, turning Céline's ferocious hatred of Jews against the bourgeois. 
The anger of the Seventies was ultimately translated in Pasolini into the 
democratic idea of a trial. 

The last spat between Pasolini and his "cynical" friend is also recorded 
in Lutheran Letters. In an article dated 29 October 1975, three days after his 
death, entitled My proposals on school and TV, he wrote: 


Moravia also honors me with his inferences. These are the inferences of an intelligent 
man, we know; but we also know that he experiences the "pleasure of the text" only if, 
like every author, he fictionalizes it. As a novelist he saw the episode of the Circeo 
massacre... he can assimilate the Circeo massacre to his 1927 story Crime at the tennis 
club. 


According to Pasolini, the crime in the famous Moravia story which 
dates back to 1927 was not committed by the masses but by the elite. The 
"Gidian crime" had become a genre of consumption. Moravia didn't seem 
interested in the world of youth, he watched it from afar while Pasolini 
knew him closely. How did Moravia raise inferences, starting from words 
he had never uttered? But isn't the bourgeoisization of the world part of the 
class struggle? Dear Moravia, Karl Marx was the first to pronounce the 


word genocide. And the abolitions of school and television were not total 
but temporary. His friend Pasolini was «Lutheran». 

The match between Pasolini and Moravia never seemed to end. Linked 
to an idea of Luciferian intelligence, they spared no blows. Neither of them 
had wanted to appear wrong from the start of the match, but now that the 
spectators would have liked to see one of the boxers fall, the two could no 
longer pretend. The match had to end, one of them had to resign themselves 
to the knockout. 

Moravia's defective paternalism towards Pasolini was now exposed and 
Pasolini no longer showed himself willing to forgive him for it. A few days 
after his death, Pier Paolo complained about the lack of a comment from his 
friend on the DC trial. Had he exaggerated and that's why Moravia hadn't 
attacked him, or did Moravia - who had skewered the Red Brigades 
members in an article calling them "cowards" even when they imagined 
blowing up the DC congress in EUR - had nothing to add? He didn't even 
approve of Pasolini's look, who by now dyed his hair and went around like 
an old thug, with jackets and belts. 


I roll a cigarette, mix a little grass into the tobacco and try to remember 
when I corrected the drafts of «Nuovi argumenti» and reached Via Eufrate 
all'Eur, to Pasolini's house. Dario Bellezza, who frequented that apartment 
at the same time, described it like this: 


Pasolini's apartment was on the first floor and the furnishings were varied, especially 
in the living room which you entered just after the door, while almost all around it was 
surrounded except at the end by white bookcases full of recent books. [...] Two large 
sofas, one in front of the other, welcomed visitors, rare ones: Pier Paolo had only a few 
friends and he saw them in the evening, at the restaurant, at home he was always alone, 


working, except for a few incursions of Ninetto or Sergio Citti, was alone. 


He received me in a suit and tie. She sat me down in front of a Jewish 
chandelier and reviewed the drafts without looking up from the papers. 
There were no noises. Once I finished reading, she asked me some 
questions about my life in Marsica. 

Pasolini was curious about my sub-proletarian origins and naturally tried 
to understand if I too was becoming a petty bourgeois monster. He seemed 


to suspect it, even though Moravia had told him that he came from the 
slums of Celano. When he first invited me to forget the avant-garde, we 
were in the lawn outside his house and Dario Bellezza was also there. On 
that occasion he had asked us to translate Paul Verlaine and Guillaume 
Apollinaire for a new Roman publishing house with which he was in 
contact. Dario preferred to translate Rimbaud, and I, obeying, Apollinaire. 

How did he see this twenty-year-old college student who sat trembling 
before him, fearful that he had left some typo in his proofreading? I 
remember that on the way out he listed all the buses I would have to take 
from EUR to reach Balduina, where I lived. He was thoughtful, he didn't 
want me to get lost in the tangle of public transport. I listened to him. He 
seemed like an older brother to me. I was so embarrassed by the great 
creative energy that he had shown in so many of his works that I remained 
silent. I hadn't told him that I had a Cinquecento, purchased by my father. I 
didn't want to disappoint him. I feared that he would see me in my 
Cinquecento as a former proletarian who had become a hideous petty 
bourgeois, which was my same fear. And even the last time I saw him, 
while he was stuffing the red Salo armchair into the bonnet of his Alfa, he 
offered to accompany me home. 

No, I didn't correspond to a young monster. I discovered much later that 
he saw me as a father-son, given that my surname in Friulian meant exactly 
that. I agreed with him about the anthropological mutation of those of sub- 
proletarian origin, even though I knew that my Marsican friends had now 
all emigrated to Germany, South America, Australia, in search of a job and 
a dignified life, without imitating anyone. In the summer of 1968 I took a 
long-distance train and got off in Castrop-Rauxel, Germany, near 
Dortmund, the beer capital. I was disappointed. The German owners made 
them all sleep together in a shed, like those in concentration camps, but they 
seemed happy to receive their pay on time. They were left out of certain 
bars forbidden to Greeks, Turks and Italians, while they easily had affairs 
with German girls. They didn't understand what we students wanted from 
Italian workers. 

When he told me to keep a typed version of Affabulation, perhaps the 
most beautiful of his plays, I was moved and tried to understand why, in 
vain, for years. In my memoir about him published on the fortieth 


anniversary of his death, Boy for Life, there is a chapter entitled 
Affabulation. He says this: 


I put the key in the dresser where I keep my old typescripts. The shutter falls noisily, 
revealing the floors full of papers and newspaper articles. I remove the folder wrapped 
in yellow plastic from the third floor, place it on the table in my living room, sit down 
and open it. It is the typescript of Affabulation, one of the first versions of the drama, 
the one censored by Pasolini which he wanted me to keep. I haven't yet managed to find 
that Paolo Verottini from the dedication. There were hundreds of verses discarded with a 
scrub, very readable. They concerned the homosexuality of the father, who together with 
his son were the protagonists of the drama. Part of my Affabulation can be read in the 
attachments of Pasolini's Theater in the Mondadori Meridians. There is also a short 
interview with Siti about how I got the typescript. I replied: «the only two people who 
were interested were the French novelist Fernandez for his Pasolini biography and Luca 
Ronconi who, although not using it, allowed me to hold a conference on the variants on 


the same afternoon of its premiere at the Teatro Argentina». 


The first lines that struck me in the typescript of Affabulation concerned 
the character of the blond-haired son. 


That terrible blonde, not mine 

you are here, you are here present, I could touch you, 
and instead you belong to another (different) element 
like a caged bird from the sky). 

Something hit me like a blow, 

I'm here vibrating with it, 

like a light pole! 

And every vibration of mine... is a step towards 


that horrible twilight that changes the light of my life. 


There were two years left until '68 when Pier Paolo wrote Affabulation. 
Cornered by his father, his son's girlfriend justified her free sexual behavior 
with the exclamation "But it's love!" And her enraged father immediately 
branded her a "bourgeois whore", unaware of how much her freedom had 
cost. While crossing the garden the barbarian son sees his father naked and 
erect. In the end the father, still erect, kills his distorted son, the object of 


his forbidden love, with a knife. «They are free but how much freedom 
costs them! | Helpful and available, oh, like whores, | poor girls from the 
best middle class... Because she tries to charm me too, | ready to cheat on 
her son with his father. | I accepted her challenge, with my gaze and she, 
with her look, showed herself defeated." Then the father wants to join the 
mother carnally to be seen by his son. The barbaric son, as he crosses the 
garden, does not imagine finding his father naked, ready to make love. 
«Like this, in front of your youth | loaded with seed and the desire to 
fertilize | you are the father, and I am the child | a poor beggar child. I'm at 
the feet of your youth, you know? | And I question the power helplessly." 
The father kills the object of his longed-for love "while erect". 

I left Via Eufrate, in Eur, full of the energy that that city shaman had 
transmitted to me. I smiled at his sweet mother and ran with the latest drafts 
towards my Cinquecento. We both carried the mourning of an incinerated 
class. 


11. 
History 


In July 1974, in an article in «Il Mondo», Pasolini as usual criticized 
Moravia's ideas on Italian society. 


But when Moravia talks to me about people (that is, practically all the Italian people) 
who live at a pre-moral and pre-ideological level, he shows me that he has fallen 
completely into these errors. The pre-moral and the pre-ideological exist only insofar as 
one hypothesizes the existence of a single morality and a single correct historical 
ideology which would then be our bourgeois, Moravia's, or mine, Pasolini's. There is 
simply another culture, popular culture or a previous culture. It is on these cultures that 
a new moral and ideological choice is grafted: for example the Marxist choice, or the 


fascist choice. 


Speaking of people who were all the same in dress and even in the way 
of walking that he saw circulating in Italy even in the early Seventies, 
Pasolini suddenly praises the Soviet Union, where people did not differ in 
their clothing. It was enough to see the crowds in the cities, but also those in 
the countryside villages, to notice that their equality came from the 
communist revolution, while in our country it is the result of bourgeois 
homologation. Equality? Parbleu! 

Petrolio is crowded with portraits of villagers with their handbags and 
their hands on the girls' waists. He had also written a note entitled The 
charm of fascism where he argued that "fascism is the ideology of the 
powerful while the communist revolution is the ideology of the powerless". 
Some stabilize the Past, others try to destroy it. «The victims are instead 
profoundly ambiguous, their decision to reject power cannot help but raise 
suspicion», then thinking of the anti-fascism-anti-communism mix wanted 
by the new power he shouted: «There are two phases of the massacres, 
two». 


1974 was also the year of the novel The Story of Elsa Morante. It had 
been published in paperback and Moravia and Pasolini dove in to read it. 
Pasolini panned it. There had been bad blood between the two ever since 
Elsa's position in favor of Ninetto Davoli's marriage to Patrizia. After all, 
Pasolini had not been benevolent when in 1968 he reviewed The World 
Saved by Children. 

On 26 July 1974 Pasolini signed the first blurb of La storia: 


Morante should perhaps have worked on it for another year or two... in this 
interminable chapter of the novel, all the characters are declaimed, improbable, unreal: 
therefore manneristic. Useppe's childhood is pure mannerism; Nino's youth is pure 
mannerism, Davide's determination is pure mannerism. In them Morante does not 
represent "life" but, in fact, celebrates it: without however, in my opinion, having 
meditated enough on this ideology and consequently on her own narrative project. 
When the novel talks about Nino and his friends it even recalls (Morante forgive me, I 
have to be harsh here) that of certain bits of custom in the «Messaggero»: while 
Davide's speech has nothing to do with it. That Davide says «fall» is offensive to the 
reader: but it is above all offensive to him. Where is Morante's great love for him if she 
is so lazy that she doesn't make the slightest effort to listen to how she speaks? She 
means that in this love there is something preconstituted, which prevents the particular 
and the concrete, as irrelevant facts, in the face of the "grandiose" Laws of Love... 


miserable automatons of a reality incompatible with their illusions. 


On August 2 of the same year he returned to it. 


The extreme beauty of the first one hundred and fifty pages is no longer achieved... 
the entire first part of the novel is dominated by the autobiographical element of the 
half-Jewish woman's terror at the beginning of the racial persecutions. Ninnarieddu 


appears to be a "low-cut" character (as Moravia says for Madame Bovary). 


Therefore Morante does not know the Laws of Love, the very ones she 
reproached him for when he told her of his great love for Ninetto. In 
Petrolio one of the two Carlo takes a trip to Sicily, where a great friend of 
his, perhaps Elsa Morante, has gone to look after a very poor child. She has 
with her an explosive dossier that only she could use, perhaps rewriting her 


novel Her Story. In the approach, however, she doesn't give him time to 
hand it over and in any case it's as if she doesn't want to read it. 


I remember a week at Abetone with Moravia and Maraini, where we 
talked about La storia. My first wife, Biancamaria Frabotta, who had 
become a friend of Dacia Maraini, accompanied me. We were in the car. I 
had gone down to buy «L'Espresso» where Elsa was treated like the queen 
of the revived Italian novel. Natalia Ginzburg had written that she cried 
reading it, while Balestrini had attached it in a little letter to the 
"manifesto". Dacia Maraini read Valerio Riva's report on "wild literature" in 
the weekly magazine where a full-page photo of her beating her palms on a 
drum like those of the workers in procession ran across the page. At Nanni 
Balestrini's house, Riva had also interviewed me, but I had been deducted 
from the report. Moravia took a look at the festive pages concerning his 
wife. Back in the house immersed in the woods, while Bianca and Dacia sat 
in the living room, we sat in the garden. Alberto lay down on a chaise 
longue and I on a modest deckchair. 

He wanted to know what I had written about La storia on the 
«manifesto». I had participated in a debate that had become very crowded, 
but my speech was one of the few saved by Rossana Rossanda. I told him 
that I had bought the novel hot off the press at the Feltrinell1 bookshop in 
Via del Babuino, where I had also found my Poisoned Arrows in the 
window - which Moravia himself had supported at Bompiani - and I had 
run to read it on the steps of Augustus' tomb. From the first pages it seemed 
to me that Elsa had finally rediscovered the language of the tradition of the 
twentieth-century novel. It certainly wasn't a revolutionary novel, as many 
of my newspaper's collaborators had written. The story had a lower middle 
class teacher as its protagonist. I liked the return to symbolism, to a clear 
and metaphorical language at the same time. It was the lower middle class 
that was tossed, like Renzo's chickens, between the big bourgeoisie and the 
underclass. 

Moravia interrupted me by asking me point blank how I considered Elsa 
Morante in the panorama of the twentieth century. I replied that for me she 
was the greatest writer of the century. She looked like she was stung by a 
wasp. He raised himself on the chaise longue which forced him to lie down 


and, looking straight into his eyes, asked: "But the greatest writer or the 
greatest writer?" I remained silent for a few seconds. 

Not to disappoint him, I said: "Writer." 

We went on to reflect on the sales success of the novel. Most of the 
readers were precisely the protesters who until then had only read essays 
and novels on the political condition of the South American countries 
printed by the revolutionary publisher Feltrinelli. 

There was talk of one hundred thousand copies, already in the first 
months. 

“He must have earned about ten million,” he estimated. 

The agitation increased and I feared that at any moment he would lose 
his balance and fall across the lawn. 

«But hadn't I already written a novel like this in the 1950s?» 

He was referring to La ciociara, which had certainly had a wider success 
than that of Elsa, before and after the film, which had conquered the 
international public. It seemed to him that La storia was hopelessly dated 
and he was amazed at the interest of young people in a "Iarmoyante" novel 
about the post-war period. My enthusiasm couldn't even be explained. I 
appreciated it precisely because it seemed like a turning point compared to 
the sultry theorizations of the neo-avant-garde which denied the very 
possibility of writing novels after the nouveau roman. I told him that 
Morante, in an interview on «Paese Sera», before the novel's release, had 
provocatively said that he considered himself the greatest avant-garde 
writer in Italy. 

“But did you get to the end?” 

I had spent the whole afternoon on the steps of Augustus' tomb and when 
I got up I went to the tobacconist and asked for a piece of paper and an 
envelope. I wrote to her about the joy of having rediscovered the language 
of the novel. I posted the letter in Via dell'Oca and went home to finish 
reading the novel. She called me to thank me. She added that she was at 
home with her friends, who had read the letter aloud. Then she suddenly 
told me that she hadn't revealed who had written it to her. Among her 
friends was Goffredo Fofi who, when the article on her "manifesto" came 
out, told her that it really seemed like a resounding criticism to him. That 
was the end of a friendship, which had begun in front of the florist on Via 
Ripetta when she had exclaimed - dressed in gypsy style - that I looked like 


the character from my story that had just been published in «Nuovi 
Argomenti». I knew that I was considered a friend of Moravia and this, as 
Enzo Siciliano had warned me, forced her to reyect me. With Pasolini things 
had gone differently. 

Suddenly Moravia moved so abruptly that she fell onto the lawn. She 
regained her position and asked me: "But what do you think about Pasolini's 
criticism?" 

"It seemed instrumental to me." 

"In what sense?" 

«Personal reasons certainly play a role in the article, as in everything he 
writes lately». 

Pier Paolo and Elsa had opposing ideas on the history of Italy. Morante 
had not even suspected the Mephistophelian duplicity of the new power 
emerging from the Second World War, which used both the right and the 
left for its own ends. And in her novel it was as if the P2, the deviant 
services and the CIA had not counted, destroying the popular uprisings. Of 
course, history was a huge pile of rubble, but who were and were those 
responsible? 

We got up and Alberto invited me for a walk in the woods before dinner. 
We had barely taken two steps under those very tall trees when he abruptly 
wanted to turn back. I remember that my wife had bought a cake but Dacia 
Maraini had not served it at dinner. I said I would gladly taste a piece of the 
cake. Then he took it out of the refrigerator and served it. 

«You eat too much», commented Moravia. 

After dinner we lay down on the sofas. Moravia was reading The Myth 
of Analysis by James Hillman that I had lent him. I was reading For or 
Against the Atomic Bomb by Elsa Morante. 

“But why do you need to underline in pen when you read?” she asked 
me. 

«It's a way to then collect the underlined sentences in a notebook, to use 
them in a possible review». While reading he stretched out his foot until it 
touched his partner's. In the absolute silence of that house in the middle of 
Abetone, when we went to bed, Biancamaria told me that she and Dacia 
Maraini had talked a lot about theoretical feminism. Both had been struck 
by the same faith and sometimes went together to promote it, even in cities 
in the North. 


Before going to bed, responding to a curiosity of mine, Moravia 
mentioned the many intellectual friendships cultivated under fascism and in 
the post-war period. 

«We were very good friends with Vitaliano Brancati. But one fine day, 
sitting on the sofa in the house on Via dell'Oca, he told me that he had 
recognized his sentimental story in Contempt. Thus ended our more than 
ten-year friendship. I had also been friends with Corrado Alvaro and 
Giuseppe Berto, who suddenly didn't call me anymore. Friendships are 
mysterious. I never knew what Pasolini thought of me as a person, while he 
does nothing but call me a cynic in his articles on Italian society." He had 
forgotten Mario Pannunzio, Morra di Lavriano, Berenson and many others. 
He had always needed friends, but since the early 1950s he had found a 
superlative one. 

He added that Pasolini had recently become too provocative, to the point 
of being bearable. After all, he too was a contributor to the Corriere, long 
before 1973, when his friend had been invited to write elzeviri for that 
newspaper. I reminded him that they didn't agree on anything, not even on 
football, which Moravia considered a way to distract young people from the 
revolution while Pasolini, who had practiced it since he was a boy, analyzed 
it like a structuralist analyzes different languages. “Football is a system of 
signs, there is a language,” he wrote. The words of the language of football, 
for him, merged exactly with those of the written-spoken language. Moravia 
replied with a smile. 

At the stroke of midnight we went to sleep. I told my wife that Alberto, 
while reading in the living room, touched Dacia's foot with her foot, who 
was equally absorbed in reading. The affection between the two persisted. 
Maraini, ever since I met her, seemed to me to have a silent sweetness. She 
didn't know her aggressiveness, unlike Elsa Morante, who still scolded him 
in her morning phone calls that I had sometimes witnessed. After her Her 
story, when Elsa called him empty and depressed Alberto advised her to 
write a "novel" to fill her imagination. He didn't know that there was 
already a novel that had begun. His name was Aracoell. 


A few months earlier Moravia and Pasolini presented Corporale, the new 
novel by Paolo Volponi, in a Roman bookshop. This book was advertised 
by the same publisher as the counterpart to The Story. If the latter was a 


popular novel, Volponi's was an experimental novel, a metanovel. There 
were no more than a dozen people at the presentation. Paolo was a big man. 
Sitting behind the table between Pasolini and Moravia, his guardian angels, 
he looked like a giant. 

I immediately noticed Volponi's nervousness, but without understanding 
the cause. Was that nervousness due to the embarrassment of not being able 
to say what he thought of the two? 

Volponi didn't stay still behind the table for a minute. Had he perhaps 
sensed that the opinion on his novel was not entirely positive? Pasolini 
began to say things that he then repeated in his article of March 29, 1974, 
included in Descriptions of descriptions. 


From the first page to the last of this book of more than five hundred pages, we 
witness the interminable unrolling of a creaturely palimpsest which, I repeat, flows 
simultaneously with the unfolding of the novel, which is itself magmatic. Now the 
problem that arises is the following: if the protagonist is a sick person, whose deviance 
is due to a feeling of hatred towards the persecutory world, how can this happen in a 


world that is so substantially good and even affectionate? 


Furthermore, Paolo had added a host of minor characters in his book that 
were completely superfluous to the plot. At that point Volponi will have 
asked himself why he had decided to be introduced by two traditional 
writers instead of taking the leap and being supported by, say, an early neo- 
avant-garde critic like Angelo Guglielmi. Pasolini concluded that the 
protagonist's madness was "invented", albeit poetic. 

«The first element, — as he wrote in the article, — the principle of the fear 
of atomic destruction, creates a centripetal force in the story; the second 
element — the principle of social neurosis — creates a centrifugal force in the 
story, but the terror of the atomic bomb makes the much smaller anguish of 
the intellectual's relationship with a corporate society irrelevant. In addition 
to canceling each other out ideologically, the two novels discredit each 
other." 

In short, Volponi would lend the protagonist "his furious literary 
verbiage which makes him not only a madman but also a mad intellectual". 

These reflections, made clear at the presentation in a less stringent 
manner, made Paolo nervous to the point of exclaiming out loud, standing 


up suddenly: «But I'm no longer a rookie! I have written several novels and 
I don't like being treated like a novice, with criticism and pats on the 
cheek." 

We left that presentation embarrassed. It wasn't a criticism of her, like 
that of The Story of Morante in August 1974, but Pasolini's sadomasochism 
had also emerged that evening. The stick and the carrot also for a de- 
Christian Volponi. Moravia had aligned himself with Pier Paolo's half-good, 
half-bad judgment. The truth was that Corporale, which Pasolini had 
defined as a "metanovel", winked at the neo-avant-garde, so disliked by the 
two speakers, who at least for once found themselves more or less in 
agreement. 

On the way out I told him that I too had been scolded for a certain period 
by Pasolini for a short novel of mine that he thought was avant-garde. «But 
where is the neo-avant-garde in Corporale?» he shouted, making the skin of 
a lady who was holding her little daughter's hand crawl. To console him I 
pointed out that Pier Paolo had reviewed his novel before Elsa Morante's. I 
added: «And you also got elected in the ranks of the PCI, recently disliked 
by Pasolini». 

"I remained a communist," he said, sitting with his back to Bernini's 
fountain. “They don't know the difference between capital and capitalism!” 
We also talked about the review that Pasolini had dedicated to Sandro 
Penna's A Little Fever a year earlier. She too was indigestible to Paolo. 
What did that article say that had sparked the controversy over Pasolini's 
alleged nostalgia for fascism? 


What a wonderful country Italy was during the period of fascism and immediately 
after! Life was as we had known it as children, and for twenty thirty years it no longer 
changed: I won't say its values - which are too high and ideological a word for what I 
simply want to say - but appearances seemed endowed with the gift of Eternity. Now 
that everything is filthy and pervaded by a monstrous sense of guilt - and the boys, ugly, 
pale, neurotic, have broken the isolation to which their fathers' jealousy condemned 
them, bursting stupid, presumptuous and grinning into the world they have taken over, 
and forcing adults into silence or flattery — a scandalous regret was born; the one for 


fascist Italy, destroyed by the war. 


I cried reading that book which told a little about my adolescence. I 
hadn't thought about the fascist era, also because the behavior of those kids 
was thousands of years old, it didn't just concern the twenty years that 
followed the first Italian industrial revolution. "Pasolini has gone mad," 
Paolo told me in Piazza Zanardelli where we separated. 

On closer inspection Pasolini, who was writing Petrolio, where the 
massacres of the Seventies were closely linked with the horrible coupling of 
right and left that the new Power used, could not share either the idea of 
Morante's History, nor Volponi's idea of capitalism. 


1 
Circeo 


Several years after Pasolini's death, Laura Betti recounted in «La 
Stampa» the happy years of the summers spent in the Circeo villas that she 
rented to host friends. And what friends: Moravia and Pasolini were the 
non-paying guests, all the others, including Bernardo Bertolucci, Mario 
Monicelli, and myself, had a fixed fee to pay. I transcribe the article from 
my memoir Ragazzo a vita. 


So we spent the summers in these villas in Circeo. They were communes. Who was 
there? We see. Among the most frequent guests, Alberto Moravia, who I called Ceppo, 
Dacia Maraini, Agra; Enzo Siciliano, the writer: Dario Bellezza, Adunca Jovinelli; 
Renzo Paris, the Paris, Felix Guattari, the plumber; the painter Lorenzo Tornabuoni, In 
the blue painted blue, Fabio Garriba, Mario Monicelli, Bernardo Bertolucci, Miklos 
Jancs6, Gianni Barcelloni, Pescucci. All in one of these villas, like in a boarding school. 
There were those who wrote and those who painted and those who did absolutely 
nothing, lying in a hammock all day. Naturally, rules had to be established: evening 
shifts, dinner shifts, fixed quota. I remember when Moravia protested when it was 
decided to raise the price from 2600 to 4000 lire. I had also instituted strict rules of 
conduct regarding sexual mores. One said that if some unfortunate accident were to lead 
to physical love, this was only permitted inside the shed... for transgressors, a fine of 
sixty thousand lire. Fines were very frequent. Then there were the culinary tournaments, 
the pasta competition. The barbecue in which Moravia tried his hand at burning a 
bougainvillea, the challenging discussions on ratatouille and peperonata. In short, the 
beauty of the communes was their absolute normality. [...] One year we shot a film, 
directed by Fabio Garriba. It was called Peril of Death, I played the part of the mother 
and Moravia and Paris were my husband and my son. Alberto stole the grapes and I 
gave him a slap on the hands. [...] 

But in the summer of '75 the Circeo municipality was not convened. Pier Paolo had 


finished shooting Salo and had begun editing. We only spoke by phone. He was 


cheerful, very active, as always happened when he made a film, even though he knew 
well that Salo was a dangerous film. He said: «It's the last stone I throw, the last of my 
pirate writings. Everyone will attack me but I have the answer ready." I believe he knew 
well how exposed he was to danger, when he asked for the Christian Democrats to be 
put on trial, when he denounced the irreparable mutation of Italian society. He was a 
lonely man. The PCI treated him harshly and treated him like a lunatic, the right was 
unleashed against him. He had also been physically attacked with chains, in Piazza di 
Spagna and in broad daylight. Threatening writings had appeared on the walls of Pea, 
the company that produced the film. Then on August 15th that singular event happened, 
the theft of the pizzas in the film. He happened in the Technicolor studios on Tiburtina. 
Very strange thieves who never knew who they were. They stole twelve thousand meters 
of Salo film, a tenth of all the work. They also stole four weeks' worth of film from 
Fellini's Casanova, and material from a Damiani film. It all seemed incomprehensible, 
but the newspapers interpreted it as an act of intimidation against Pasolini. Yet when I 
spoke to him on the phone after the theft, he was the opposite of a worried man. In fact 
he was very happy. I remember him humming, “They stole the color copies. So you 
know what I do? All in black and white, I'll use the working copies and put it out all in 
black and white." No, he was not taking precautions even if Moravia, for example, had 
explicitly invited him to be careful. Alberto felt the growing hostility around Pier Paolo, 
his loneliness. He had an immense hunger for life. I have never met anyone who loved 


life so much and for this reason it was a sacrilege to steal it from him. 


Ah, those happy years were long gone, even if Moravia was still alive. I 
remember an episode at Circeo that revealed Alberto's character. We were 
walking with Marina, my new girlfriend, licking ice cream cones. Marina 
wanted to go into a clothes shop. Alberto also followed her. The shop owner 
got angry with Marina, telling her that the ice cream could dirty her clothes, 
and asked her to go out. Marina got angry and gave that rude shopkeeper a 
hard time. At the start, Moravia jumped out. We found him again further on 
in the walk. Laughing, I asked him why he had left in such a hurry. He 
replied that he did it because he knew that quarrelsome trader and didn't 
want to be attacked. 

“But you didn't defend us,” I commented. After that episode of rebellion 
against the businessman, he pointed out to me that he didn't know if Marina 
was as calm as I had portrayed her to be. He had a certain liking for her, but 
he feared her reactions. He reminded him of Elsa Morante's aggressiveness. 


In the early Seventies, until 1975, Laura Betti had rented several villas in 
Circeo belonging to rich people, former hierarchs who had gone bad. Once, 
returning from a long trip to China, Bernardo Bertolucci appeared with his 
new flame Claire, who he would later marry. I remember a very long table 
next to a rose garden where many of us ate, from Moravia to Monicell1. 
After dinner Bernardo challenged Alberto to the green carpet. Alberto 
accepted but first wanted to point out that he played in the morning, with 
his words. Bernardo did everything he could to make him win, so as not to 
see the bad boy get bored. 

In Alberto's house I still remember those two cods that he offered for 
lunch when he returned from the market. 

When we returned from the market we usually went down to the beach, 
dedicating ourselves to digging holes in the sand. One morning my 
handsome psychoanalyst approached like an apparition with two girls who 
looked like top models. I introduced it to him. As soon as the shrink walked 
away Alberto said to me: "But why don't you write instead of going to the 
psychoanalyst, don't you know that you can write about anything, even 
analysis?" He cured her obsessions by writing. I told him that there was no 
writer in America who had not spent a few years in analysis. 

Sometimes we returned from Betti's villa late at night and Alberto would 
drive, as usual, in the middle of the road, scaring me quite a bit. I was calm 
only when I got back into my Renault and headed towards Rome. 

Once in his villa I met Karin, an elegant French lady. He had summoned 
me to discuss with her who, if she had interested him for some time, was 
now boring him to death. She was the wife of a distinguished historian. In 
her body I found nothing that resembled the female bodies loved by 
Moravia. She seemed to me to live in one of her first stories. Alberto called 
her "that one". "She's hysterical," she told me. I didn't agree, she seemed to 
me rather like a very, very formal bourgeois. I didn't remind him of what 
she had told me on the phone about her, inviting me: «she is a true 
intellectual, and a French one at that, you'll see. You sit quietly next to her 
and talk to her. She is amazed that the people who come here do not know 
languages. She is a cultured woman, what do you think? » 

Karin confessed to me that she was expecting a great intellectual and 
instead she had found a bored man. Before Carmen Llera, and after the end 
of her relationship with Dacia, which seemed to have worn out due to her 


fierce feminism, Moravia invited other women to Sabaudia during her 
interval. One, also French, but much younger, had done everything to be 
hosted in her Roman home, but she had had to give up. Alberto didn't want 
it. She was a friend of Jean-Noél Schifano, the translator of La storia, the 
same one who wrote that Alberto resembled the Devil. 

Ah, the happy years of Sabaudia! Once he called me for the interview 
that was supposed to embellish the reprint of my debut novel Cani loose, 
for the publisher Savelli. She dictated the answers to me orally. In the end, 
desperate for the end of my first marriage, I said to him: "But Alberto, what 
do women want from us?" Watching Dacia Maraini and one of her friends 
washing the dishes, he replied by smiling at me, bringing his hands together 
to suggest a tunnel: "They want to be filled." «But do you fill or penetrate?» 

I wrote a poem on the subject which I published in Family Album. It was 
titled The Interview. 


But Alberto, I asked, taken 

with a quizzical ardor, but Alberto, 
expiring in shabby prose, 

what do women want from us? 
Summarizing centuries of literature 
he replied: the cock, nothing else 
the dick. 


Surprised, I replied: but how? At that time 
Alberto made a hollow with his hands 
and he commented: the female sex. 

It's a tunnel, understand? 


They always want to be filled. 


I caught the ball on the fly: but fill it 
0 penetrate? 
Both things, one does not exclude 


the other, he replied. 


He read my verses, which Dario Bellezza considered "Catullian but 
domestic", at his sister's house, lying on a sofa where I found him during his 


siesta. He told me that it was certainly a lyrical book but that he had 
identified several epigrams, including the one concerning himself. He was 
preparing to write a review for the «Corriere della Sera» when he died. 
Family album was on his work table. 


In the letters collected by Nico Naldini, as I said, Pasolini invited me to 
forget the avant-garde if I didn't want to become a monster. He had read the 
typescript of Poisoned Arrows on the plane and when he returned I told 
him, putting my hands forward, that Moravia and Siciliano had found it 
"nice" and he replied: "That's how they get by." Moravia had actually told 
me that there was certainly a world in that novel, the world of the slum 
dwellers of my childhood in Marsicana, but that the characters needed to be 
explored further. I gave my characters the names of the protagonists of the 
comics of my childhood, primarily Tex Willer, precisely so as not to deepen 
them psychologically and keep them on the surface. During the publicity 
rounds for the novel, the publisher Bompiani had used the slogan: 
«Proletarian sex», invented by Enrico Filippini who, together with Antonio 
Porta, directed the series. In February 1978, the journalist of «Panorama» 
Gigliola Jannini, wife of the French scholar Pasquale with whom I had 
become a friend, published an article in her weekly magazine entitled The 
Moravia clan with an explanatory map which made the undersigned, Enzo 
Siciliano, among others, descend from Moravia , Dario Bellezza and 
Biancamaria Frabotta. Moravia immediately wrote an article in the 
«Corriere della Sera» in which he said that there was no controlled review, 
no divided newspaper, we were a pure expression of cultural vitality. They 
were writer friends, not a clan of mafiosi, a sort of Roman Bloomsbury, 
who met after dinner. Sometimes we went to the trattoria in Ponte Milvio, 
but rarely. The absolute protagonist of those evenings, Moravia took 
inspiration from an event that occurred that same day and began his 
reflections to the point of quoting the classics of literature. I collected those 
conversations in the book Portrait of the Artist as an Old Man. Moravia 
figures at the center of his few friends, both on his sofas and on trips out of 
town or to the seaside in Ostia and Sabaudia. With us young people, for 
some reason, he wanted to appear light-hearted and tranchant on Italian 
writers, from his wife Elsa Morante to Dacia Maraini, from Umberto Eco to 
Pier Paolo Pasolini. 


In the last years of his life Moravia was obsessed by the thought of 
nuclear death, which would have erased in a single instant the jewels that 
artists had left behind for millennia. All that artistic effort would have 
turned to ash. I collected his interventions on the subject in the book 
Nuclear Winter, which however did not have the critical response he 
expected. Who knows what Pasolini would have written about nuclear war, 
mentioned little or nothing in his Oil. In 1986, four years before his death, 
Moravia responded to my questions about pacifism, ecology and nuclear 
war as follows: 


Nuclear war is a war announced because it is not a war but the death of the species. It 
has always been known that the species would die one day and, also, approximately 
when... Nuclear war does not resemble other world wars for three reasons: 1) the 
duration: two or three minutes, 2) the deadly nature: one hundred percent dead, 3) the 


fact that in addition to humanity it will destroy the earth... 


Moravia was convinced that the end of the world had already begun with 
the ecological disaster, which however takes longer than the end of the 
nuclear world. Who knows if Greta Thunberg has ever read Moravia. He 
was convinced that species consciousness could dissolve class 
consciousness and begin a kind of world reconciliation. On closer 
inspection, the atomic bomb is a moral issue. 

He wanted to be elected among the independents of the PCI to attend the 
European Parliament "for a minimal contribution to the debate on nuclear 
power". He wrote two articles to explain his closeness to the PCI to his 
audience. But the congress of European politicians disappointed him. They 
were the boring ones "indifferent" to his latest obsession. Pasolini, although 
he lived throughout the Cold War between the USA and the USSR, was not, 
as I said, obsessed with the nuclear bomb or ecology. For him it was class 
consciousness that predominated, not species consciousness. The politicians 
that Moravia pointed out as indifferent had already destroyed his people in 
Italy. The ash of the Moravian species was superimposed on the ashes of 
Pasolini's communism. Both did not foresee Covid-19 and the pandemic, 
the modern plague, which is killing old and young across the planet. 
History continued to be a pile of rubble. 


13. 
The red armchair from Salo 


The last time I saw Pasolini I was walking along Via del Babuino, 
towards Piazza di Spagna. It was a sunny day in the early summer of 1975. 
I heard someone calling me from an antique shop. It was Pier Paolo. He 
wanted me to help him carry a newly purchased red armchair to his car, 
which was parked on Trinita dei Monti. I had learned from Dario Bellezza a 
few days before that he had been savagely beaten in broad daylight by two 
boys in Piazza di Spagna. They had used chains, the same ones used by the 
unknown Syracusans who would have massacred him a few months later at 
the Idroscalo. I looked closely at his face, I noticed the shadow of a dent on 
his right eyebrow. He didn't want us to go up the steps of Trinita dei Monti. 
We took the small side slope of via San Sebastianello. I wondered if he 
wasn't afraid of meeting those ugly guys again or he simply didn't want to 
be recognized by the many who asked him for an autograph. Perhaps for 
both reasons he had taken that lonely road. At the first clearing where the 
steps stopped, Pasolini revealed to me that he was writing a "novel", so he 
said, just as Joyce called his man Ulysses. I asked him when he would be 
ready for printing. He stared at me and confessed that I could only read it 
post-mortem. I smiled at him. I knew that he needed that chair for Salo and 
that he was planning to make a film called Porno-Teo-Kolossal, where the 
protagonists were groups praising pussy, cock and ass. He hastened to tell 
me, going up the steps with that little red armchair, that he no longer wanted 
to publish anything, neither novels nor poems nor even make films, nothing 
at all. Indeed he would have gone to live abroad, in a remote village in 
Africa. He wanted to lose track of him forever. I had read an essay entitled 
The Society of the Spectacle, in which Guy Debord thundered against 
consumerism and the refusal to appear. He had certainly read it too and did 
not want to appear again, he wanted to live in a place where no one knew 
him. Meanwhile he looked back, as if someone might appear to beat him 


again. No, there was no one on the stairs of Via San Sebastianello either on 
the way up or on the way down. I confess that I too felt a shiver, imagining 
his attackers. Would we have defended ourselves by throwing the chair at 
their heads? At that moment I preferred not to listen to what Dario had told 
me. Having slipped the seat into the rear compartment of his Alfa, he 
invited me to get in. He would take me wherever I wanted. I declined, 
thanking him. But then I regretted it. What if he had asked me out of fear of 
someone who had followed him in the meantime and, seeing him alone, 
wanted to attack him again? I knew that Pier Paolo loved to be beaten, even 
beaten hard, to get excited. I chased him but by now he had gone down 
towards Via Nazionale, I had lost him. Discussing the titles of the novels 
received, a few days before that meeting he had written that Poisoned 
Arrows seemed like a pop title to him. 

In the Seventies, a French homosexual writer, Tony Duvert, disappeared 
without a trace after the success of several of his novels and essays that he 
wanted only gays to read. The media had searched for him in vain. He was 
found in a village in northern France. His body rotting. He had obeyed 
Debord's will to escape television and consumption, to disappear. And Pier 
Paolo had certainly read Tony Duvert. 

During the last summer of his life he worked on the editing of Salo, 
spending a few days in the company of his mother and Graziella Chiarcossi 
in the house that he had built together with Moravia, close to the Circeo 
promontory. 

On Fahrenheit on Rai Radio 3 Nico Naldini told me that the day after our 
meeting they had taken a plane to a Spanish city, where they had met 
Salvador Dali. Pasolini had asked him to design a poster for his Salo. Dali 
had left them hopeful but then let them know that he had an old poster that 
could be suitable for the film but was very expensive. So no Dali poster. 

Pasolini returned to Rome on 31 October. On November Ist he got up 
late as usual, had breakfast with his mother, Graziella and Nico Naldini. At 
the end of lunch, Laura Betti and Ninetto Davoli arrived. He will see 
Ninetto again in the evening, at the Pommidoro restaurant in San Lorenzo. 
At 4pm Furio Colombo arrived who had arranged an interview for «La 
Stampa», for which Pier Paolo suggested the title We are all in danger. At 
the Idroscalo, on the "foul suburban moor full of filthy wrecks", as 
Gianfranco Contini wrote in the "Corriere della Sera" commenting on the 


massacre, Pasolini was killed by Pino Pelosi and by the chains and kicks on 
the stomachs of people who remain to this day unknown. 

I remember with melancholy the crowded presentations of Pasolini: 
judicial news, persecution, death in the schools of Lazio, with the lawyer 
Marazzita in front of the crowd of kids who wanted to know above all how 
the poet had been killed. Laura Betti spent her last years presenting 
Pasolini's cinematographic work all over the world and claiming that the 
instigators were the Nazis of Ordine Nuovo. If there hadn't been that 
continuous and obsessive work, the crime would have been forgotten in a 
few years. 

Petrolio therefore came out posthumously, as he had announced to me at 
Trinita dei Monti. In 2022, for the centenary of the author's birth, a critical 
edition will be released edited by Walter Siti, who also wanted to include 
photos of Pier Paolo naked in his tower in Chia in the book. 

I remained fond of Laura Betti's political hypothesis, the one linked to 
Ordine Nuovo, even if the material executors of that murder were still those 
who had benefited from Pier Paolo for a lifetime and who, having become 
absolute criminals, massacred him: Pelosi to steal his car and the others in 
revenge, perhaps for a violent rejection. 

Someone told me that the house in Sabaudia was sold, without saying 
that it belonged to Pasolini and Moravia. And that the Circeo villas rented 
by Laura have returned to their owners, grandchildren of former hierarchs. 


14. 
Last fires 


A year after Moravia's death, which occurred in 1990, fifteen years after 
Pasolini's, I went to the State Archives in EUR where Mussolini's police 
cartouches could recently be read. In the newspapers Moravia was treated 
as a fascist, even in the newspapers with which he had assiduously 
collaborated. On the table of a solitary room, I leafed through the scrolls of 
the Duce's secret police and discovered that my friend Alberto had been 
followed since 1929, the year of Gli indifferenti. The political police aimed 
to ascertain "1f and what relationships existed between Pincherle and Carlo 
Rosselli". In March 1934 the note grew: 


The young Pincherle Moravia Alberto, disciple of the well-known former priest 
Bonaiuti and author of a book entitled Gli indifferenti, whose acidic content is in the 
title itself, has considerable notoriety in the literary world, especially in the capital. The 
Royal Police Headquarters of Rome has been controlling correspondence with Pincherle 
since 1931 [...] it does not appear that he was a member of the Fascist Federation of 
Rome. In regards to the regime he maintains a reserved demeanor. He lives in 
prosperous economic conditions, together with his sisters Adriana, Elena, and his 


brother Gastone and his parents. 


The cop branded him a tireless traveler and allowed himself a gossip 
towards his sister Adriana: "Lover of the well-known Mario Levi who 
recently escaped." 

He also noted that a friend of his, Mario Pannunzio, was guilty of having 
received four copies of «Giustizia e liberté» and of having frequent contact 
with the well-known Pincherle. The police station was also interested in a 
letter to his mother sent from China in the spring of 1937: 


Dear mother, 


I stayed in Shanghai for four days and then left for Hong Kong, the sea is good and 
full of fishing boats. I'm fine and I've already done four of the twenty articles I have to 
write. In Shanghai I found my two books. It seems to me that the edition is not too bad. 
Beijing is the most beautiful city in China, Shanghai is very ugly, I don't know now 
what Canton which is the capital of the South will be like. Lots of things for everyone. 

A hug from your Alberto. 


The diligent official had perhaps suspected that the letter had been 
written in code, reporting nothing other than his movements. 

In 1939 Alberto had gone to visit the Portolongone prison to write an 
article for Longanesi's «Omnibus» magazine and had therefore become 
suspicious for his «political line». 

«The person named in question, a writer, relative to anti-fascists, some 
of whom have escaped and he himself was practically suspected, would 
have forwarded a request through a certain Longanesi to visit the 
Portolongone prison». The officials of the Police Headquarters were 
southerners and for a decade they took turns near his residence in via 
Donizetti, often losing sight of him. Why did this lame boy allow himself to 
travel to the four corners of the world, from America to China, to France, 
especially Paris, where coincidentally the "expatriate" Carlo Rosselli lived? 

However, they had not been able to ascertain that he was an anti-fascist 
like those of «Giustizia e Liberta». Meanwhile, they censored his books and 
took away his collaboration with newspapers, after the racial laws, because 
he was from a Jewish family. Moravia, unlike the religious Pasolini, was an 
atheist and had never set foot in a synagogue. Her wife Elsa Morante, also 
from a Jewish family, had forced him to marry in church in 1941, once she 
converted to Christianity after the anti-racial laws of fascism. I remember 
that her friends wanted to tear down the silver Christ nailed to her coffin. 
He was an atheist and the church had put his novels on the index, 
considering him a corrupter of youth. What was the point of that Christ? 

I published the discovery of the stalking in «L'Espresso», saddened by 
not having made it with Moravia while he was alive. The watchful gaze of 
the regime, which continued until the end of the war, did not silence the 
letters that Alberto wrote to the hierarchs and to the Duce with the aim of 
resuming collaborations with newspapers, claiming to be a non-practicing 


Jew on his mother's side. He also wrote a letter to Ciano in which he 
proposed himself as a journalist covering the Ethiopian war. 

Moravia told a humorous episode involving Ciano who, seeing him enter 
the reception room, took off the lipstick of a lady with whom he had 
recently flirted. 

He would therefore have wanted to do a reportage on that part of Africa, 
consecrating from then on what would be his great love for the black 
continent. Ciano, as I said, didn't even answer him, fearing that he was a 
war Spy. 

I wondered why the newspapers no longer talked about his masterpieces 
and why right from the funeral Umberto Eco hoped in his speech that he 
would be left to rest in peace, inviting journalists not to talk about it. In that 
secular funeral there was a moment when we were afraid that Alberto's 
coffin would slide down the steep staircase when Bernardo Bertolucci bent 
down to re-tie his shoe, causing it to wobble fearfully. 

On the contrary, in France Moravia was read as if he were a French 
author, in America his books were successfully reprinted, especially 
Agostino. A friend of his, the painter Domenico Colantoni, in New York for 
an appointment with the manager of the Moravia publishing house, with a 
letter of introduction in hand, told me that the taxi driver who had 
accompanied him to the publishing house, hearing that he had a letter of 
Moravia in his pocket exclaimed: «Gostino!» referring to the novel 
Agostino, which together with La Romana had conquered rivers of 
American readers. Alberto had even found a copy of La Romana in an 
Indian hut. 


In 1992, while a gloomy silence had fallen on Moravia, reacting to the 
Pasolini "saint" that Laura Betti continued to rhetorically celebrate, I wrote 
an article in "L'Espresso" distinguishing the positions of the two authors on 
Italian society. 

At the time, Ferdinando Adornato was directing the cultural section of 
the weekly. Without warning me and to stir up the uproar that followed, he 
titled the article Viva Moravia, down with Pasolini. 

I reproduce my Pasolini sanctified and Moravia forgotten in the full 
version and with the title that I had suggested to «L'Espresso». 


The spotlight is always on Pier Paolo Pasolini, also thanks to the initiative of the 
Fund that bears his name, and of Laura Betti, conferences, editorial initiatives, film 
festivals, the last one just ended last March at the Palazzo delle Esposizioni in Rome , 
do not stop for even a moment to keep alive a debate which, more often than not, is 
purely celebratory and frankly repetitive. On Alberto Moravia, however, a heavy silence 
seems to have fallen. I find this situation very unfair. In fact, I think that while Pasolini 
illustrates the past of our country, Moravia instead reveals its present. And I would like 


to propose some scattered considerations in support of this thesis. 


I had not chosen to throw Pasolini from the tower, saving Moravia, as 
the title of that article suggested. How could I if they had both been my 
dearest friends? I just wanted to highlight their differences in opinions. 


It's true, the Palace metaphor was apt, but perhaps a decade ago. And the word: 
"homologation" photographed a situation, if not actually underway, then in the process 
of being fully implemented already in the 1960s. But at the height of the nineties, of that 
metaphor, which not surprisingly everyone has appropriated with impunity, and what 
remains of that word? I have the impression that Pasolini's grids for reading modern 
reality appear rusty. First of all because of the new panorama of our society. The 
Ragazzi di vita are certainly not the novelty of today, and they were not even the novelty 
of yesterday. They were the day before yesterday. Afterwards there were the rebelles of 
the sixties and seventies, and after that, those who, in a horrible word, in the current 
years define themselves as non-EU citizens. The latter, however, have nothing to do 
with the ultimately exotic vision that Pasolini had of the Third World. [...] 

In conclusion, Pasolini is a great filmmaker of a decade of the second half of the 
century; Moravia, on the other hand, remains a great central writer of the entire 


twentieth century, like Svevo and Pirandello. 


If the hated bourgeoisie had triumphed over the people, homogenizing 
them, why was its bitterest accuser forgotten? As they all became 
bourgeois, readers did not like the portrayal of their peers in Moravian 
novels. Even today, when social classes seem to have disappeared with 
globalization, they do not want to be judged in their miserable lives. After 
Pasolini's death there was the Bolognese movement of Seventy-seven, 
which had buried Sixty-eight with the sound of irony and London music. 
The subsequent movements, including the ecological one, had little to do 


with the homologation of the villagers. A new technological revolution, 
together with globalization, was transforming our lives. With the arrival of 
the Internet and the ease of contacting any living being on the planet, both 
Moravia and Pasolini seemed to belong to the distant past. Of course, to get 
an idea of the Seventies, Pasolini's posthumous novel entitled "petroleum", 
a liquid disliked by the endless youth of the world awakened by the little 
girl Greta, is still consulted today, like the Scritti corsari, even by the 
"indifferent" Moravian bourgeois . Moravia had gone so far as to praise the 
pacifist and ecological movements, reminding them of the specter of the 
end of the human species. Pasolini's assassins prevented us from having his 
opinion on a world that is no longer the same after the collapse of the Twin 
Towers. Today Covid has added to accentuate the distances with that world. 


As I write, an English intellectual who worked for a London television 
company appeared to me. I was at his house in the spring of 1967, in 
Highgate Village, interviewing him for the magazine «Secret Cards» of 
which I was editor. Before him I had gone to Peter Weiss' theater and to the 
editorial office of the magazine «New Left» where I met Tom Nairn. I 
found myself in front of a forty-year-old, very thin, neurotic and full of tics, 
who, when asked if the English loved Pasolini, exclaimed: "But we made 
the revolution in the eighteenth century." 

The article in «L'Espresso» aroused the ire of Laura Betti, also a friend 
of Moravia but more so than her Pasolini. She sent a response letter asking 
how that weekly magazine, which owed so much to Pasolini, could publish 
an article like mine. 

The memories of our loving friendship began, the events that had seen us 
together, at home and outside. I had written a poem entitled A black doll 
dedicated to her, which I recited in my performance The end of the doll in 
1977, in the premises of the Roman theater Beat '72. She was the director 
and author of the plot, inspired by Pasolini's death. She said this: 


I had a phallic mother, 

stubborn and peasant like no one is born anymore. 

She bought me, in tears, a black doll, 

in the drizzling rain. She had a light blue dress and a white slip. 


She lived a long time 


above the dressing table mirror. 

That doll has now become you, 

that you have the open face of my most beautiful ones 
peasant cousins. So I like to burn it 


with you, maybe in a theater, because you bring me luck. 


I had a phallic mother, as I said, 


Who knows if it's worth considering another one. 


I had written a chapter of my Bad Subjects entitled Madre Betti, which 
she had liked, like the poem dedicated to Pier Paolo and his horrendous 
death that I wrote on my return from the Idroscalo. It was called The Poetry 
and it continued like this: 


She's dead. Who hasn't noticed 

stay out of here and take these verses 
for a return. The last time she died 
on the day of the dead and I saw 

the traces of his mangled body. 


That doll is surrounded by a few rocks 
chipped, as in the game of the four corners. 
It's parched ash, empty stomach, door 

ajar. It's what you want it to be, 


this new need for poetry. 


Laura had wanted to hang a mutilated doll from the ceiling of Beat '72 
that a great American actor whose name I don't remember had given her. 
We ended up in newspapers and weeklies with a photo in which she had put 
a flowery woman's hat on my head. That evening was crowded with poets. 
Imagining that she had made Dario jealous, she called him on stage to talk 
about the show. I was the actor and poet of the performance and she 
suggested the words to me from behind the scenes, so to speak, when I 
seemed to forget them. I fucked on the floor, ate in complete solitude and 
between bites I recited my poems. How much time I had spent in her living 
room recalling the shadow of Pier Paolo. How much we had laughed 


together one morning when I entered her apartment with the keys that it was 
no coincidence that she had lent me and I found her lying on the floor while 
she tried to unhinge the little door of her kitchen. She wanted to devour the 
leftovers from dinner. And now that article was enough to make our 
friendship collapse. 

I met her by chance among the spectators of a film. She said, looking at 
me askance: "You chose Moravia, didn't you?" To contradict her, on the 
fortieth anniversary of her death I wrote a memoir on Pasolini entitled 
Pasolini boy for life where she was represented as the widow of the great 
director. But the aggressive Laura was no longer there. 

Enzo Siciliano remained a friend of mine until his death, while Dacia 
Maraini, to whom I had dedicated an entry in the prestigious Bompiani 
dictionary of authors, withdrew her greetings after my Moravian biography. 
I still had as friends Dario Bellezza, who I saw die intubated in the 
Spallanzani hospital, and Amelia Rosselli, who had committed suicide 
shortly before. Amelia didn't like either her relative Moravia, who hadn't 
rebelled against fascism like her father, or Pasolini, who had launched her, 
about whose death she had written a line to her brother, shadowing the 
fascist trail. 


Franco Fortini responded thus to my writing in «L'Espresso». 


Only in this do I agree with Paris, Pasolini's mythification follows an obligatory path. 
[...] 

But, my god, pit Moravia against him. [...] 

Let Pasolini and Moravia converse in high schools, as they have already done for 
some time, with their grandfathers D'Annunzio and Svevo, Pascoli and Pirandello, after 
having lived in a world faithful to the persuasion that men of letters, poets and novelists 


could touch consciences. By now, words and silences are elsewhere. 


Fortini had omitted to say that the two had always been friends and that 
this did not mean they thought the same way. He, Franco Fortini, remained 
friend-enemy. 

That the words and silences were now elsewhere was also clear to me, 
who was defined by the author of Verification of Powers as a boy corrupted 
by Moravia, just like Pasolini. Furthermore, he opposed my and Rossana 


Rossanda's intention to publish simple reviews of books that were 
significant for our struggle in a communist newspaper like «il manifesto». 
His portrait of Pasolini was what he continued to do in his Through 
Pasolini, painting him as a corrupter of burghers. He had been killed, I will 
never stop saying it, precisely by the ancient violence of those who had 
benefited an entire life from his generosity, following them step by step 
from adolescence to the adult world, when they had presented themselves to 
him as brutal criminals, the same ones he had spoke in his latest interview. 
He felt a violence rising similar to Stendhal's sixteenth-century stories, 
where on the streets of Rome people stabbed each other frequently and for 
nothing. That violence would also reach the homes of the intellectuals who 
criticized him and whom he felt in vain. 

There were several Italian writers who responded to what «L'Espresso» 
considered the rook game. In addition to Franco Fortini, Sebastiano Vassalli 
showed up, according to whom Moravia «was a cold-blooded animal just 
like Andreotti: they are both writers and they both support a form of 
superior wisdom»). 

Cesare Garboli wrote instead that the diagnosis of the crisis of the 
peasant world was, his goodness, "completely wrong" while for Edoardo 
Sanguineti, author of a critical book on Moravia, the difference between the 
two could be summarized thus: "Pasolini loved the losers and Moravia the 
winners." But was his Italian Capriccio a winning or losing novel, having 
fallen into oblivion as it has? 


I missed him, Moravia, as I still miss his intellectual conversation today, 
I missed and I miss his shadow which I dreamed of immediately after his 
death, while he was still in a very foggy limbo. He said to me: "It's humid in 
here." I dreamed about him again last night and he appeared thin and young 
in a t-shirt and tight trousers. I asked him: but in the end you didn't die and 
he punched me on the shoulder like when he was happy to see me. He had 
become a dear parental figure and now a shadow, a "shining hermit", as 
Sandro Penna defined him. I missed his sharp hugs, his electric body, those 
abrupt and affectionate gestures. 

Regarding the slogan «Neither with the State nor with the Red 
Brigades», which Sebastiano Vassalli condemned in his indictment, 
Moravia had written in the introduction to Impegno unwillingly: 


Yes, I attacked the State, but attacking the State does not mean attacking the 
Constitution, which the State has so often betrayed. In the case of the article I wrote on 
the occasion of the Moro kidnapping, I attempted to distance myself from the Italian 
State, which, as it is today, in my opinion is partly responsible, with its corruption, its 
inaction and its tendency to transform into a regime, of terrorist violence. Moreover, in 
my article, I motivated my rejection of both the State and terrorism with the argument of 


what has already been seen. 


I recently worked on the screenplay of a film that Andrea Andermann 
wanted to call The Traveler of the Century, where the narrator and the 
traveler are closely linked, where the inner journey of many protagonists of 
his novels is coupled with the numerous journeys that Moravia made, in far 
and wide, across the globe, in many of which accompanied by Andermann. 
Even the myth of Africa had shattered. The Africa of his latest novel, The 
Leopard Woman, is an immense garage of bulldozers destroying forests and 
animals, a huge construction site, where the splendid beaches of the past 
appear irremediably streaked with oil. Only the sawn and labeled trunks 
remain of the trees. Where there were virgin forests, there are supermarkets 
and second-class hotels for global mass tourism. In place of Africa in that 
novel, two small phosphorescent lights appear, inside the dense darkness of 
the last forest, the eyes of the leopard woman, perhaps Carmen Llera who 
knows. 

With the chapter of my Portrait of the artist as an old man entitled 1985, 
the cultural pages of «Espresso», then directed by Roberto Cotroneo, 
further animated the scandal around Moravia. 

That chapter told of a session in the Moravian living room with Dario 
Bellezza who that afternoon wanted to drown Italian literature in gossip. He 
began by asking him if Elsa Morante was a prostitute as a girl. To the 
question: «But was Pasolini a great artist?» Moravia replied that «Pasolini 
was a decadent, a bit D'Annunzio, with one flaw in my opinion: he was too 
interested in the fly of his trousers». The envy of his friend's sexual 
promiscuity was therefore never quelled. 

I remember that there was also talk of Vitaliano Brancati, who 
recognized himself in the novel Contempt, as well as the unflattering 
portrait of Alberto in The Governess. «A frigid person who writes by 
dipping his pen in vomit». Friends-enemies? 


I was struck by the repeated judgment on Marcel Proust: "a carcass of 
Naturalism, like Joyce, two splendid failed novels." Dacia Maraini attacked 
my memoir in the Corriere della Sera saying that I had made a dead man 
speak, while my friends told me that Alberto's voice could indeed be heard. 

In Ragazzi a vita e altri storie di poeti, from 1997, I wrote about the true 
friendship with Dario Bellezza, with whom I had shared above all the 
friendship with Moravia. 


The last time I went to visit him, Dario couldn't stand up. I accompanied him from 
the bed to the bathroom, a journey of a few metres. He had fallen at night and hurt his 
chest when he hit a corner of the room. He was no longer holding back his stool. [...] 

Looking at those dried-up buttocks of his, I thought "ecce homo", forgetting from 
what depths of centuries those words rose. I would have wanted to hug him, hold him 
tight, if I hadn't known that doing so would cause him pain. [...] 

I was becoming more and more convinced that he should be admitted to some private 
clinic, that dying in there would be too excruciating, perhaps at night, with no one, by 
falling. A friend of his, Maurizio, had sometimes slept in the unmade cot in the next 
room. He had heard him delirious while awake and in his sleep. 

Dario treated himself for AIDS in an alternative way. Mixed. He has tried everything. 
However, in the end he didn't like the therapeutic fury. He didn't like to suffer. 

He had known for ten years that he had that disease but his body did not give in 
immediately. 

After that visit I took courage and called the mother who complained about the bad 
temper of her "little one". 

Then he convinced himself to have him admitted to Spallanzani. [...] 

At three in the morning the phone rang. It was Maurizio who told me: «Our friend 
Dario has left us». 

I still have before my eyes the thin, drained image of Dario taking oxygen, breathing 
with difficulty, as if he could no longer live. She wanted to tell me something I didn't 
understand. I still have in his ear the voice of him reading his first poem of Invectives 


and Licenses, which said: "You will never know why I smile." 


The friendship of Moravia and Pasolini immediately united us. While I 
earned my living by teaching in a rural middle school, Dario made ends 
meet with articles in «Paese Sera» and financial aid from Pasolini, of which 
he became secretary. Sometimes he was the one who responded to the 


letters that the great poet received. He told me that I was afraid of freedom, 
that I wouldn't leave my parents, like he had done, to take on the yoke of 
work. Dario did not graduate so as not to be kicked out of Italian schools 
for homosexuality. Having all the time available, he telephoned both 
Moravia and Pasolini every day, seeking appointments and opinions. He 
had become the tail end of Moravia, less so than Pasolini, who had him act 
in one of his films. Sitting in the garden of the house on Via Eufrate, 
Pasolini suggested that, as I said, we translate two great poets. For Dario he 
had thought of Verlaine and for me of Apollinaire, recommending us to 
forget the avant-garde if we didn't want to become two monsters. Once 
Dario, returning Pasolini's generosity with a hug, heard himself reply: 
"Well!" Moravia was paternal with him, he presented his first novel, L' 
Innocence, while Pasolini, his older brother, introduced him to Garzant. 
Moravia told me, during the interview for the new edition of Cani sciolti, 
that I had never asked him anything. And maybe that's why he liked me. 

I reread what Dario wrote about his friendship with Pasolini in The 
Murdered Poet. 


At the beginning our friendship was linear, friendly, cheerful and Pasolini came to 
my aid more than once. We always went to the Biondo Tiber with Elsa Pasolini and 
Sandro Penna, sighing happily at being out of town, almost on the riverbed where 


Luchino Visconti had filmed a scene from Bellissima with Anna Magnani [...] 


Bellezza confessed to being morbidly attracted to Pasolini because he 
threw his homosexuality in the face of the world. "I too would have liked to 
impose my homosexuality." He revealed that Sandro Penna had told him 
that he had met Pasolini for the first time at the 'Noantri festival in 
Trastevere. They were both surrounded by groups of boys and they 
recognized each other by his voice. Shortly before his death Pier Paolo 
showed him a photo of a young man who resembled Pelosi, who he had met 
at the station. Bellezza was then attracted by the cosmopolitan environment 
that he encountered at Moravia's house, where he was always at ease. The 
last evening he saw Pasolini was at the La Carbonara restaurant. The 
conversation in Moravia's presence was always very stimulating. 

Sitting on the bed, a few days before his death, he told me that he would 
have liked to write Una vita against his will, that he regretted having 


published a second book on Pasolini. He considered Moravia a great figure 
of the twentieth century who would be remembered forever, while he had 
some fears for Pasolini. I told him he was wrong, that they would both 
remain in the memory of future generations, those who escaped possible 
nuclear wars and planetary disasters. I then imagined that Rome would be 
buried by the water of the Mediterranean and that to escape suffocation I 
would take refuge with my family on the Gran Sasso. Today the cold war 
between America and China, with new nuclear submarines, seems to have 
returned. 


Dario Bellezza died at the Spallanzani hospital on Portuense at three in 
the morning on March 31, 1996, at the age of 52. The deadly virus had 
attacked his lungs. He died of suffocation. The funeral took place in Santa 
Maria in Trastevere at eleven thirty on April Ist. We carried the coffin to 
the church on his shoulders. Upon entry it seemed very heavy. Upon 
leaving, however, she seemed to have lightened up and I had the impression 
that his body was no longer there, to join us with his shadow. At five in the 
afternoon in the deconsecrated church of Santa Rita dei Poverelli, the 
secular funeral was held, in the presence of the councilor for culture Gianni 
Borgna, of the senator Luigi Manconi, who had done everything to ensure 
that the sum of the Bacchelli law arrived on time and not he had succeeded. 
The Bellezza family was there and many journalists and writers. 
Controversy had already broken out around his coffin about his cultural 
heritage. Dario was born in via Anicia, he lived in Monteverdi until in 1969 
he moved to Amelia Rosselli's house on Lungotevere Raffaello Sanzio, in 
front of Ponte Sisto, to then move to via dei Pettinari and finally to via 
Bertani, in Trastevere, next to the market San Cosimato, like an ancient 
Roman. Only on 7 April did the news arrive of the twenty-four million per 
year for the poet "who illustrated the Fatherland". 

Lying on the bed in my house in Abruzzo, my little Tibet, I had just 
closed my eyes when something pushed me to reopen them and turn 
towards the doorframe where Dario appeared tall, in a light brown suit. He 
looked towards the light coming from the window. 

“Dario,” I whispered, but the shadow disappeared. Before entering the 
living rooms, Dario liked to stand leaning against the doorframe to take a 
look at the people present, to prepare a joke and start his social 


performance, immediately after asking where the bathroom was located. I 
sensed a serene Dario, not at all ironic. I lay down again and closed my 
eyes. Since then he has come other times in dreams and always to see how I 
was doing. No, Dario was not killed by the very few friends who advised 
his relatives to sign against the aggressive treatment. He had wanted to treat 
himself in a different way. This is why he had chosen to experiment with 
Marineo's machine, this is why he had refused to crush his spine and suffer 
terrible pain and then become a living skeleton and expire. 

He was against the AIDS lobbies, against the pharmaceutical companies 
that enriched themselves at the expense of the sick. To those who advised 
him to be treated in America with methods that seemed to have extended 
the lives of many, to those who told him not to die "like a fool", Dario 
replied that he had also tried those treatments for a certain period, but that 
he didn't want to suffer "to appear and die." Marineo's car seemed like a 
panacea to him. He was fine, he said, he had gone back to writing that book 
on AIDS that Mondadori had asked him to do. No, Dario was not killed, as 
was rumored for some time, by the very few who had helped him survive, 
until his parents admitted him to Spallanzani. Before he died, he had written 
about his "protector" Pasolini: "Between life instincts and death instincts, a 
pacification linked to the conquest of a political reason prevails: nothing 
else...” 

Unlike Dario, I had several friends linked to the neo-avant-garde: the 
neo-surrealist poet Antonio Porta above all, who published for me, when he 
worked at Feltrinelli, the novel Filo da torcente about my psychoanalytic 
experience told with panache. Moravia told me: «You passed the double 
somersault!» I was also a friend of Nanni Balestrini, who invited me to the 
last conference of the old Gruppo 63 and of Adriano Spatola, who 
published with his publishing house my plaquette of verses entitled 
Scongiuro, illustrated by the apotropaic drawings of Breton's friend: 
Giordano Falzoni . This is why Dario told me: "You cannot serve God and 
Mammon." But I knew that Moravia was considered a grandfather by the 
neo-avant-gardists, while they did not accept Pasolini's reprimands. I 
replied that her debut experimental novel had been rejected by Alfredo 
Giuliani, that I thought of her like Amelia Rosselli who, launched by 
Pasolini, went to the Palermo conference, mocking some of the conference 
attendees in her poems. God and Mammon? But hadn't he yet realized that 


everything was falling into nothingness, that the novel was becoming just a 
commercial thing? The twentieth century was coming to an end and we 
were the last amazed witnesses. 


ES, 
With the lights off 


I wanted to be the invisible witness of two of the authors of the great 
literature of the twentieth century. I was passionate about their fierce 
disputes. I wrote down their conversations in a diary. With them I was like 
at the theater. I remember, for example, in a room called «Porcospino», in a 
deconsecrated church in the center of Rome, the discussions after each 
show. Moravia and Pasolini had rented it to promote their idea of spoken 
word theatre, especially against Carmelo Bene. Pasolini had staged II 
boastone. Carlo Emilio Gadda's one-act play was very successful. It was 
about Ugo Foscolo who Gadda criticized ferociously, putting it in the 
mouths of secondary school teachers who exclaimed: «Foscolo's great 
melody!» with the first or very open. A one-act play by Moravia was also 
performed where a twenty-year-old, silent for the entire time of the show, 
finally blurted out in front of his bourgeois parents: «Shit!» Pasolini had 
translated Plautus' Il boastone and Enzo Siciliano also collaborated on those 
unforgettable evenings with a one-act play entitled Si beve in cup. Carmelo 
Bene was indignant, what Pasolini defined as "theatre of poetry" seemed 
traditional to him. Enzo replied that he actually looked like a comedian 
from Puglia. Regarding the «theatre of poetry» Moravia had not agreed 
since 1947, when he wrote in «Sipario»: 


My relationships with the theater are limited to the theatrical versions of two of my 
novels: Gli indifferenti, created with the collaboration of Squarzina and The 
Masquerade. I have never written for the theater directly, nor, at least for the foreseeable 
future, do I plan to write... This encounter of poetry with the theatre, be it Shakespeare 
or Moliére or Lope de Vega, is casual and completely exceptional. In reality, theater 
satisfies a primordial human need that does not have much to do with literature. For a 
few masterpieces we have an infinite number of plots, the success of which was truly no 


less than that of the masterpieces. In the theatre, in all times, men have sought not 


poetry, but spectacle... The so-called poetry theater is but one sign among many of the 
irremediable decadence of the genre. I am talking here above all about decadent theatre, 
between the two centuries. Today the spectacular need is satisfied much better, in a 
richer, more varied and more complete way by the cinema... In short, the cinema 
responds to all the needs of the theatre, except the literary one... Writers perhaps will no 
longer make theatre. Entertainment, after having been linked and sometimes dependent 


on literature for centuries, is perhaps moving away from it definitively. 


When La Nuova Italia commissioned me to write an_ illustrated 
biography of Moravia, Enzo Golino allowed me to enter the basement of 
the «Espresso» headquarters where the photo archive was located. I was 
surprised to see my face next to Moravia's in front of the Peace Bar, while 
we were having a lively discussion. That photographer had recognized the 
great novelist and had taken the photo. I confess that I was tempted to steal 
it, but out of fairness I gave up. It was one of the rare photos where we were 
together. Another in Milan at a Unity celebration, where I presented The 
Interior Life. He didn't usually take pictures of himself with his famous 
friends back then. When Moravia came to visit me in the house of San 
Giovanni to tell me that I was a promise, that I had to banish the desire for 
suicide, I didn't want to take any photos; even when I struggled up the stairs 
of the house without a lift in San Lorenzo, together with Enzo Siciliano, 
Enzo Golino and Dario Bellezza, Marina and I didn't think of 
photographing them sitting at dinner. They had come to celebrate my 
firstborn Giovanni and Marina had worked all afternoon to prepare dinner. I 
remember that on that occasion Siciliano asked me what the word "trip" 
meant, immediately reprimanded by Dario who lived on trips. 

With Pasolini, however, I was immortalized, so to speak, at the exit of 
the basement of a bookshop in Via Veneto, after a ferocious attack on the 
international prize that Dacia Maraini had won with one of her first novels. 
Pasolini had responded questioningly to my boyish gaze. I was then filmed 
in the front row audience at a conference by Pier Paolo at the Casa della 
Cultura, when I was still a high school student. He didn't call me to play a 
small part in his films because in front of Moravia, who was gloating, I told 
him that I considered the word inclusive of all the cinema in the world, that 
I wasn't interested in writing any screenplay. Precisely to him who had also 
had to explain in '75 in Stockholm why he had betrayed poetry for cinema. I 


had therefore been a true friend of both, perhaps more of Moravia - of 
whom I edited some collections - than of Pasolini, who however had given 
me the typescript of the first Affabulation. However, I have written, as I 
mentioned, two biographical novels about them. Therefore Pier Paolo 
would have celebrated his first hundred years this year, Alberto one 
hundred and sixteen. And perhaps they would have celebrated them at the 
La Carbonara restaurant with all their centenarian friends: Elsa Morante, 
Laura Betti, Sandro Penna, noisy shadows, under the eyes of a large, silent 
man shocked by the noise of those he called "crows". For the occasion, Elsa 
would have worn a long, gypsy skirt and an Andalusian shawl, Pier Paolo 
would have worn a jacket with a noir blouson belt, Alberto would have 
sported a scarf around his neck to cover his wrinkles and a red tie, Sandro 
would have worn his inseparable t-shirt grey, Laura a dark skirt very similar 
to the hated Morante, while Carlo Emilio Gadda wouldn't even take off his 
dirty white overcoat. Pier Paolo and Alberto perhaps returning from Africa, 
Elsa from New York, Sandro Penna from his suburbs, dredged to the end, 
without Pier Paolo's ideology; Gadda from his Camilluccia. An evening in 
which controversies would certainly have reignited among the guests. Pier 
Paolo would have said, continuing his argument with Moravia, that while 
he had remained a communist without a card, since he had been expelled, 
and his passion had pushed him to sacrifice, Alberto, despite not taking the 
card, always with detachment, had attended the fascist salons and after the 
Second World War he had signed the manifestos of the intellectuals of the 
PCI, a grumpy traveling companion. «Please, — Morante would have said in 
a tone, — don't start again with your atheism. I was born half-Jewish, but I 
immediately became a devotee of God. And I am the only one among you 
who, instead of walking in the purgatorial valley of the poets, lives in 
Paradise." When the owner of the Carbonara, a Friulian, arrived and greeted 
them among the dishes also Friulian wanted by Pasolini, which the waiters 
served in amazement at that table of shadows, a certain silence would fall. 

Ever since I was invited to write a non-academic book about their 
curious friendship, quarrelsome and playful at the same time, I started 
smoking again. Before starting the critical narrative, of which you are 
reading the last line, I said to myself: "It's now or never." 
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The book 


PPOSITES, AS IS KNOWN, ATTRACT. PIER PAOLO PASOLINI WAS ATTRACTED 
«<< (): the elegant bourgeois novelist who wanted to be against the 
bourgeoisie, the father in reverse who used a clear and interpretive 
language, everything that he was not. Moravia, on the other hand, was electrified by 
the petty bourgeois vitality of a provincial who had arrived in Rome from Friuli. He 


loved winners and in his eyes Pasolini was one. They were so different that they 


didn't overshadow each other." 


Pasolini and Moravia. Two Faces of Scandal is published on the occasion of the 


centenary of the birth of Pier Paolo Pasolini. 


The bond between Pier Paolo Pasolini and Alberto Moravia lasted more than 
twenty years, from the early 1950s until the poet's tragic murder in 1975. A friend of 
both, Renzo Paris traces in this "critical story", full of an affection that is still alive, 
their public and private diatribes, from the Third World to 1968, passing through 
feminism, abortion, divorce, neo-capitalism, football. Like two boxers, they 
challenged each other with no holds barred in the ring of newspapers and magazines, 
without the match ever having a winner. In Moravia there was a profound anti- 
bourgeois intolerance towards the conformist society, always ready to be 
scandalized. Pasolini, who openly sought scandal, went so far as to sacrifice himself 
by indulging the passion that ordered him to "throw his body into the fight". One 
Aryan, the other Attic, both "shining hermits". 


The confrontation between two giants of the twentieth century, cultural 
adversaries and brotherly friends, in the story of an author who knew the literary 


society of their time up close and witnessed an unrepeatable era. 
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